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EDITORIAL ... 


Let’s Stick to Our Job 


The private business school, in common with all business, has been passing 
through a crisis of unparalleled severity and duration. In so far as this is the 
result of general business conditions, there is nothing the individual school can 
do except to work and wait for general business improvement. But even in 
normal times, the private business school can not hope to live and succeed 
unless, first, there is a place for it in the educational field and, second, it can 
carry on its work at a profit. The private business school is that curious anomaly 
in the educational field—an educational institution for profit. 


That there is a place for the private business school is not universally ad- 
mitted. The idea of ‘‘education for profit’’ is not a popular one, and the private 
business school, even with its truly great record of achievement in back of it, 
has always been more or less a “‘pariah”’ in the educational family. But its 
existence is justified and its profit is justified if it renders a service better than 
other educational institutions can render that same service. I submit that 
when the private business college sticks to its particular field, it does just that. 


The field of the private business school—unendowed and run for profit— 
is a narrow one. Its function is to train young men and women, already pos- 
sessed of the necessary general educational background, for those services in 
offices and industry which require skill in their performance—services such as 
those performed by stenographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, and file clerks. 


I believe that the private business school which concentrates on this edu- 
cational task can do the job better than can the average free public school, 
because it is more closely in touch with the market for the product of the school 
and is infinitely more responsive to the changing demands of that market. 
Forced to place its product, as is any other private enterprise, it must of neces- 
sity turn out a better product than an institution under no such compulsion. 
As long as the private business college confines itself to this essential, if cir- 
cumscribed, job, it has a niche in the educational field which no other institu- 
tion can fill so well. As soon as it endeavors to widen the scope of its activity, 
it enters an educational field at a decided disadvantage with its ‘‘endowed”’ 
competitors. 


In the second place, if the business college is to carry on its chosen work 
at a profit, it must in my opinion get its business at a cost low enough to permit 
it to maintain decent quarters, adequate facilities, and a staff of competent 
teachers. To do this, it must draw its business from what I call its special 
“‘sphere of influence’’; that is to say, the territory where institutional adver- 
tising and the reputation of the school will be sufficient to attract the student 
body. As soon as it wanders outside of this ‘‘sphere,’’ it is too often necessary 
for it to use competitive methods, which not only bring the school into dis- 
repute, but which also prove costly and leave little for the school to work on 
educationally or for profit. This may mean smaller individual units, but it is 


better to have a small school paying a profit than a large school showing a 
deficit. 


The fetish for bigness has obsessed all business. The business college has 
not been immune. But in normal times 
success—financial as well as educational 
—will be the lot of the school which a . We 
confines itself to its peculiar field and FJ oS 
which gets its business through the 
good work it does with its students. ~<a =” 
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Problems in Teaching Typewriting 
{ Reprinted from The Ball State Commerce Journal ] 


THE starting point in the 
teaching of typewriting is with 
the student. His needs must 
determine the content of our 
courses; his attitude will, to a 
large extent, determine his success 
or failure in his work. Teaching 
typewriting, then, calls for a co- 
operative attack by teacher and 
student. The student must under- 
stand his responsibility in devel- 
oping typing power. The teacher 
must assume responsibility for 
organizing teaching materials into 
problems through which typing 
power can be achieved—for achieved it must be 
—it cannot be bestowed; then the teacher must 
stimulate, direct, and challenge the student in the 
doing of these classroom problems. 

Three major types of teacher activities are 
suggested in this attempt to see the typing 
teacher at work in the classroom. Logically they 
should be considered in the following order: 


1. PLANNING THE Work— 


a. Organizing teaching materials into defi- 
nite blocks for instruction. 


b. Determining the best method of presen- 
tation. 


c. Adapting 
needs. 


assignments to individual 


d. Studying materials of instruction to see 


that they are made to yield all possible 
values: 


(1) Points of emphasis in the review 
practice. 


(2) Best use of manipulative drills, cor- 
rective drills, etc. 


(3) Points of emphasis in the exercises. 


2. MotivaTion— 


a. Attitudes to be developed. 
b. Techniques to be developed. 
c. Skills to be measured. 


3. TEACHER ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASSROOM— 
a. Reconstruction of technique: 


(1) Linking up the day’s work with pre- 
ceding lessons. 
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(2) Creating the right atmosphere in the 
classroom and commanding (rather 
than demanding) the right attitude 
on the part of the student. 


b. Presentation: 


(1) New techniques to be developed. 
(2) New problems to be solved: 
(a) Danger points to be avoided. 
(b) Special points for emphasis. 


c. Critical observation of the student ac- 
tivities: 
(1) Case study procedure. 
(2) Floor work. 


d. Corrective measures: 


(1) Individual needs. 
(2) Class problems. 


The role of the teacher is an important one. 
This is perhaps too trite a way of stating a 
significant truth. The best typing teachers are 
not satisfied to place the major responsibility for 
organizing teaching materials and teaching pro- 
cedure upon the typing text. Good teachers now | 
reorganize text materials and interpret them for 
the student; they vitalize the text problems and 
help the student to make best use of all technique 
guides. 


To be logical I would discuss the three major 
types of teacher activities in the order listed. 
Since there is the limitation of space for this 
discussion of the problems of teaching typing, 
however, let me choose for first emphasis MO- 
TIVATION, giving relatively little space to this 
activity, important though it is, so that a more 
complete discussion may be given to the other 
two closely related activities. 
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MOTIVATION 


Teaching is not measured in terms of teacher 
activities but in terms of student activities. 
What the teacher does in the classroom must be 
reflected in what the student does. Getting the 
student to want to type the drill or the exercise is 
the first step in motivation. He must see in the 
work assigned opportunities for the development 
of his skill, not tasks to be completed so that 
record can be made of lessons typed and of grades 
earned. Motivation can be secured through 
teacher and student demonstrations; it can be 
secured through posting the best timed tests and / 
the best arranged and typed exercises. Such 
things help to motivate practice. 


The best practice, though, is self-motivated 
practice. This is done as a result of the study of 
typing errors. Such a study includes manipula- 
tive errors as well as keyboard errors. The 
student isolates one major weakness in technique 
and determines the corrective drill which will 
help to eliminate that weakness. It may be a 
carriage throw and tabular key control drill, or 
it may be the practice of a line of corrective drill 
words to establish the reach to a particular key. 
The point of emphasis here is that the student 
shares with the teacher the responsibility for 
isolating the difficulty and for choosing the cor- 
rective practice. Corrective drill is not concerned 
with keyboard drill alone; it includes all of the 
manipulative drills as well. It includes work 
habits, too. It involves isolating a weakness and 
determining how to overcome it. This calls for 
remedial thinking, and remedial thinking must 
precede corrective drill practice if the practice 
is to be most effective. 


Motivation of student practice is a challeng- 
ing subject without considering any of the other 
points of emphasis to be included in the present 
paper. The statement as to the importance of 
motivation in the teaching of typing, with the 
two or three suggestions as to how it may be 
done, merely sets the problem without giving 
adequate discussion of it. This should be added, 
though; motivation can and should be broadened 
to include attitudes to be developed as well as 
typing practice to be done. The development of 
correct attitudes is perhaps more important than 
the typing of so many pages from the text. The 
typing will be more productive of desirable out- 
comes if along with it the best attitudes are 
developed. Some attitudes to be developed can 
be singled out for special emphasis with each 
instructional block. For example, the following 
attitudes should be stressed in Instructional 
Block II, or soon after the novelty of “taking 
typewriting” has worn off: 


Self-appraisal— 
Challenge yourself daily to do the best 
work of which you are capable. 


Receptive mood for new work— 


Be willing, even eager, to attack new 
problems. Your attitude toward each new 
problem will influence your success. 


Recognition of the worth of the work being 
done— 
The drills and the exercises are organized 
so as to provide the skill development 
needed for continuous improvement; they 
should command your best effort. 


The habit of making careful analyses— 


Analyze all errors to discover the weak- 
nesses in technique causing them; analyze 
your habits of work and improve them; 
analyze each typing problem before at- 
tempting to type it. 


Accuracy and neatness— 


Cultivate the desire for accuracy and for 
neatness in your work. 


These attitudes will pay rich dividends. 


PLANNING THE WORK 


The teacher must organize teaching materials 
into definite blocks for instruction. This calls 
for seeing the problem of developing typing power 
as one problem with specific blocks of work or- 
ganized around separate central purposes, the 
blocks being connected by certain uniform learn- 
ing threads which run through all of them. Con- 
sider the first semester of typing, for example. 
Thinking in terms of eighteen to twenty weeks 
to a semester, one period a day, the teacher can 
organize teaching materials and test plans 
somewhat as follows: 


Instructional Block I(15 to 20 periods) 
Initiating keyboard control. 

Instructional Block II (10 to 15 periods) 
Making habits permanent. 

Instructional Block III (10 periods) 
Developing typing power—speed em- 
phasis. 

Instructional Block IV (20 to 25 periods) 
Introduction to the business letter, simple 
forms. 

Instructional Block V (10 to 15 periods) 
Problems in personal typing—adapting 
skill to the typing of personal problems. 


The teacher who accepts, in general, this 
sequence of instructional blocks must carefully 
choose teaching materials so that typing power, 
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the ability to type at maximum rate with maxi- 
mum control, will be guaranteed. Straight copy 
typing alone will not give this power; there must 
be practice in using straight copy skill in the 
typing of office and personal problems. 


METHOD 


Shall we teach typing by the “whole” or the 
“part” method? A few years ago I heard a 
teacher say that he taught the whole keyboard 
in one hour, that at the end of eight days his 
students were typing twenty-seven words a 
minute, and at the end of twenty-one days they 
were typing forty-eight words a minute. Assum- 
ing that the students were tested on the usual 
typing material, such an outcome seems to sug- 
gest the use of black magic. I frankly confess I 
cannot get forty-eight words a minute in twenty- 
one days, one period a day. True, I might have 
a star who would do the unusual, but as a class 
median I have never been able to develop such 
typing speed in so short a time. If this is the 
outcome of teaching by the whole method, let 
us all whole-heartedly turn to the whole method. 
But what has research to say about the matter? 


Hainfeld found, “The group learning by the 
whole method was decidedly better in achieve- 
ment than the group using the part method,””?! 

Beatrice Loyer-Lomax found, “‘. . . there was 
not a great deal of difference between the mid- 
scores for the two groups.’ 


Elizabeth A. Fleming concluded, “It would 
appear from these data that the part method of 
teaching the keyboard of the typewriter had an 
advantage over the whole method.’ 


It appears to me that though we have three 
studies, the problem is yet unsolved. Perhaps, 
too, the initial approach is of less importance 
than the follow-up teaching. Students must make 
individual finger movements in the typing of a 
word. This suggests the thought that letter- 
recognition must precede word recognition. Cer- 
tainly most of us will agree that from the whole 
method of teaching typing certain points of em- 
phasis can be taken which will effectively improve 
the presentation work when using what is erro- 
neously called the “traditional” method. 


Copy-getting, or the way the student reads 
the copy—the way he gets the impulse to type— 
is important. We know a little about eye-span 
and eye-movement, but we do not know enough 
to say with certainty that this is or is not true. 
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We know a little about how to develop concentra- 
tion—the habit of attending vigorously—but we 
do not know with certainty the sequence of steps 
which will give concentration. We know some 
of the factors which condition success in develop- 
ing skill in typing, but we have not isolated all 
of these factors and determined the degree to 
which each must be present for the learning of 
typing. These are problems which the research 
student must help us to solve. Some of them are 
being studied now. 


When research data bearing on these prob- 
lems are verified, as teachers of typing, we must 
be willing to accept the new methods of teaching 
and discard what now seem to be the best ways 
of developing typing power. We must be careful, 
though, to have reliable data for our changes. 
We must not permit ourselves to be deceived by 
a name which is new and which catches the 
imagination. Research calls for an open mind, 
but it also calls for a critical attitude, for the 
habit of weighing all conditions, and for seeking 
facts and being satisfied with nothing less than 
truth arrived at scientifically. 


What method shall we use in developing the 
keyboard? Perhaps the question should be, 
what methods shall we use in developing the key- 
board? Undoubtedly we can speed up the initia- 
tion of keyboard control, leaving to the second 
instructional block the permanent fixation of 
reaches and the improvement of stroking rate, 
manipulative movements, etc. Instructional 
Block III may well be the place where endurance 
and control are stressed, together with a further 
improvement of these fundamental skills which 
give typing power. We need to organize teaching 
materials so that all key controls will be practiced 
each typing period. The letter ¢ is the most fre- 
quently used letter; in any paragraph or sentence 
practice, sufficient drill will likely be given to 
this letter. The letters j, g, x, and z are infre- 
quently used letters. Practice material should 
provide at least some daily use of these letters; 
otherwise, the uncertain control, when needed, 
will slow up the movement of the carriage and 
will cause an interrupted “flow” of typing which 
ends in errors seemingly unrelated to these 
particular letters. 


Take the following paragraph, for example: 


It is amazing how few of us are free from 
handicaps. Some of us fight doubt or fear or lack 


tCharles F. Hainfeld, 4 Learning Study to Determine Whether It Is More Economical to Learn Typewriting by the “Whole” or “Part” 


Method, Master’s Thesis, New York University. 


*Beatrice Loyer-Lomax, 4 Comparative Study of the Whole and Part Method of Learning Typewriting in College Groups, Master’s Thesis, 


New York University, 1930. 


Elizabeth A. Fleming, 4 Comparative Study of the Whole and the Part Methods of Teaching the Typewriting Keyboard, Master's Thesis, 


University of Pittsburgh, 1930. 
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of faith in ourselves, just as others fight poverty or 
the lack of training. Handicaps are quite common, 
but they do not need to harm one; only the lack of 
will to do stands in the way of success. If you have 
a handicap, use it for success and not as an excuse 
for failure. 


This paragraph can be used for measurement 
purposes, or it can be used for giving practice on 
material of known syllabic difficulty. It uses all 
letters of the alphabet, too. The syllabic difficulty 
is 1.25, the approximate syllabic difficulty of the 
first three thousand most frequently used words. 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Is drill worth while? Drill is not a particularly 
respectable word just now. Does that mean that 
the activity is of no value? Shall we assign para- 
graphs to be typed, sentences to be repeated, or 
words to be practiced without doing anything 
other than check the papers? What is the func- 
tion of the teacher? One function, as I understand 
the work of teaching typing, is to pull out of the 
materials of instruction all possible values. For 
instance, look at the following lines of drill: 


fob rob fib rib tab tub big bar 
lax six put vex box six cap mix 


In the fourth line of the drill, all words of the 
sentence are four-letter words. If this sentence 
is typed letter-by-letter, no particular value is to 
be gained from it. As a drill following the dic- 
tated drill on simple words, it will tend to em- 
phasize word rhythm and will help the student 
to develop the ability to type words instead of 
letters. This development of word-recognition is 
probably best done through direct dictation. For 
example, dictate as follows: 


if (say the word) he (pause) if (pause) he 
(pause) is (pause) if he is (phrase dictation) 


There is a vast difference between typing for 
letter-by-letter and typing for as a word. The 
ability to react to the word seems to be best 
developed through direct dictation. This can be 
begun the first week of typing and should be fol- 
lowed by drill on words typed letter-by-letter in 
order to smoothe out the jerks in typing—in 
order to get rid of the spasmodic movements of 
the fingers. 


Teacher activities in the classroom include the 
reconstruction of technique and the presentation 
of new learning situations. The teacher must also 


bug beg buy bag fob rob rub tub 
wax pay box was fix put six wax 


April Apply Spend May March January April March April January 
They went near that same road when they left here last week. 


The emphasis in the first line of drill is to be 
found in the reach of the letter b. Now, the word 
Bob is not a particularly good corrective drill for 
the reach to the letter b, for it does not recon- 
struct the pathway from the home position to 
the key; but the study of the finger movements 
involved in typing this first line of corrective 
words shows something that may be important. 
From f position to b, to r, to b, and back to f— 
these are movements for the f finger when typing 


the words fob, rob, fib. 


The emphasis in the second line of drill is on 
the reach to the letter x and the reach to the 
letter p. Take the word lax followed by the word 
six; the s in the second word necessitates the 
bringing of the controlling finger to its home 
position. 

The emphasis in the third line of drill is upon 
the control of the shift keys. In the word April, 
for example, the finger controlling the shift key 
must make the movement to the letter ; in the 
word March, the finger controlling the left shift 
key must return to its home position for the 
second letter of the word. Such words are used 
for the specific purpose of improving the control 
of the shift keys. 


‘The syllabic difficulty refers to the intensity of syllables—thus 


number of syllables ie 


be a critical observer. This does not mean he 
must busily go from student to student and ask 
the inane question, “Is there anything I can do 
to help you?” ‘Too frequently floor work is a 
source of annoyance to students rather than of 
help to them. When I murmur in friendly fashion, 
“You are doing, a nice piece of work,” I may be 
offering encouragement or I may be interrupting 
the continuity of effort and of thought. 


Critical observation includes floor work, to be 
sure, but it goes beyond what is ordinarily im- 
plied in that term. It involves the case study 
procedure, where the teacher stands off in a 
corner, figuratively speaking, and critically eval- 
uates the activities of the student. Record must 
be made of this observation. A stenographer’s 
notebook with three or four pages allotted to each 
student offers a convenient record book for these 
notations on student activities. The observer 
should make note of weaknesses in technique 
which need to be overcome and good techniques 
which need to be strengthened. It is from such 
records for individual students that corrective 
work can be planned to meet the individual needs 
as well as the class problems. 


1.25 


number of words 
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Business Education and 


Economic Readjustment 


THROUGH privations and a 
lack of opportunities, even school 
boys and girls are too frequently and 
painfully aware that social and eco- 
nomic relationships are very much 
out of gear these days. Competent, 
anxious workmen are unable to find 
gainful employment. Perplexed, wor- 
ried parents do not know how to pro- 
vide for their children. Meanwhile, 
there is an abundance of grain, meat, 
fruit, cotton, dairy, poultry, wool, and 
other desired commodities at market 
prices so low they do not return production costs, 
to say nothing of meeting tax, interest, and 
mortgage payments. Paradoxically, in the midst 
of plenty, there is a great want. Producers are 
unable to sell, and the needy are unable to buy. 

Many factors have been blamed for this 
economic status. Among the causes suggested 
are the World War, excessive speculation, easy 
credits, high pressure salesmanship, installment 
buying, over-production, extravagant living, 
unethical business practices, and international 
misunderstanding. ‘The answer is probably a 
combination of them, though no general agree- 
ment is to be expected. Nor are further comments 
on a situation already too well known and too 
much discussed pertinent to the topic in hand. 
Even this brief resume has no justification except 
as it may serve as a background for the discussion 
to follow. How the present economic condition 
may be improved, how better adjustments be- 
tween resources and needs may be established, 
and how a repetition of the so-called depressions 
may be averted, are the important considerations. 

To suggest the desirability of a program to 
attain these ends is easy. To outline what that 
program should be and how it will function is a 
complex problem not yet solved. Whatever the 
solution, it will undoubtedly be a composite of 
many features, including a better economic and 
social understanding, more equitable wealth 
distribution, improved business practices, appro- 
priate legislative control, and effective inter- 
national agreements. Its accomplishment and 
maintenance will necessarily depend upon many 
forces, but one of the dominant influences is 
certain to be that of more adequate training for 
the young men and women of today who will be 
the workers, thinkers, and leaders of tomorrow. 
Our educational program as a whole is wisely 
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pointed in this direction of better economic and 
social adjustment, but the divisions of social 
science and business education are especially 
concerned in its promotion. 

On social science falls the major burden of 
interpreting lessons from both the past and the 
present that will be most helpful in meeting civic 
and social needs. Social science also has the 
initial responsibility for perfecting the more 
general program of activities that will develop 
better individual and group understanding and 
relationships in civic and social affairs. That 
social science leaders and teachers appreciate 
their problems is evident through the increased 
study, the revised programs, and the integration 
of interests found in that field. 

Complementary to and closely related with 
the social sciences is the division of commercial 
education. In many respects, business education 
is concerned with the economic phases of social 
science and their practical application in trade 
and industry. Business is the most far reaching 
of all social activities. Either as a producer or a 
consumer, business touches every life and to a 
high degree colors every phase of our modern 
social order. With good reason, existing business 
practices and ideals have been held in part re- 
sponsible for some of our economic difficulties. 
These economic and social implications of busi- 
ness and the resultant influence business educa- 
tion may have are not always fully recognized by 
either school administrators or commercial 
teachers. 

This discussion infers no undue criticism of 
existent or earlier business education programs. 
Any wholesale condemnation of past commercial 
offerings is neither helpful nor warranted. First 
introduced into our secondary schools about 
forty years ago, commercial education on an 
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elective basis now outranks, in point of enroll- 
ment, all other subject-matter fields, except 
English and social science where courses are 
largely on a required basis. This is an unprece- 
dented record of which the commercial teaching 
profession may be justly proud. But it will not 
do to rest on these fine achievements. Commer- 
cial education originally came in to supplement 
secondary school programs because it provided 
for developing needs that were not adequately 
met by other aspects of education. 

In education for the new economic adjust- 
ment period just ahead, business education con- 
tinues to have a contribution to make peculiarly 
its own and will need to bear a heavy share in 
such a program. The further enrichments, revi- 
sions, and additions in instructional materials 
and in teaching procedure necessary to enable 
.commercial education to fulfill this mission most 
effectively are well challenging the ability of 
progressive business teachers and leaders. Some 
of the directions in which business education 
may be made to assist more definitely in develop- 
ing larger social and economic values are already 
clearly indicated and can be briefly enumerated. 

Commercial education may readily assume 
greater responsibility for developing a better 
understanding of the theory and application of 
simple economic principles in business affairs. 
Business enterprises are undertaken in instances 
where the most simple survey or analysis would 
indicate they never had a chance to succeed. 
Millions of dollars are lost because investors 
make little attempt to discriminate between 
worthless and worthwhile securities. The inter- 
dependence of labor and capital is little appre- 
ciated by many. The most elementary principles 
of marketing and the economic relationships of 
one section with another are frequently mis- 
understood. Cooperative movements among 
agricultural interests would perhaps succeed 
better if the futility of selling on an open market 
and buying many of their needs on a controlled 
market were better appreciated by farmer boys 
and girls. The objection may be that high school 
pupils are not mature enough for the study of 
the more abstract materials which this discussion 
suggests. 

It is possible such criticisms are a reflection 
upon the teaching methods used rather than upon 
pupil ability. What the skillful teacher-leader 
may accomplish with adolescent boys and girls 
is sometimes rather amazing. However, this is 
no inference that highly theoretical or academic 
courses are to be presented. At best, it will be 
the implantation of a few simple economic prin- 
ciples and precepts with the faith that some of 
them will fall upon good soil and grow to greater 
fruition. Besides, a beginning must be made 


before the close of the secondary school period if 
the majority of people are to be reached through 
systematic education. According to the federal 
census, of the 1,500,000 pupils enrolled in the 
ninth grade in 1927, 700,000 pupils were in the 
twelfth grade four years later; and of those grad- 
uating in 1931, less than forty per cent continued 
in college or other institutions of learning beyond 
the high school. 

Commercial education may more directly 
assist in promoting a better understanding of the 
structure and relationships in business enter- 
prises. Boys and girls need to be taught more 
clearly what business is, how it functions, the 
materials and facilities that are used, and the 
human relationships that are involved. This 
includes the responsibilities and the interdepend- 
ence of different departments within a particular 
concern; the relationship of one firm to others 
within that industry; and the relationship of the 
particular industry to other industries. The 
beginning employee who is trained only in tech- 
nical or clerical skills is frequently stranded on 
the low levels of routine work, partly because he 
does not have a clear picture of the business as a 
whole and is therefore handicapped in recogniz- 
ing and appreciating promotional opportunities. 

Commercial education may well place in- 
creased emphasis upon the development of the 
finer attitudes and ideals desired in business. 
The tenet that there is one code of ethics for 
private life and a more lax one for business is no 
longer acceptable. Increasingly, business firms 
are zealous to maintain standards of integrity 
and fair dealing. Legitimate advertisers are much 
alarmed because readers have grown skeptical 
toward advertising statements. How to estab- 
lish wider confidence in the truth of advertising 
is a problem of no small concern to advertising 
experts. That business ethics in general have 
improved is well indicated by any comparison 
with earlier practices. Further improvement 
will come as the boys and girls of today are led 
to think and act on an even higher plane as the 
business leaders of tomorrow. 

Commercial education may increasingly help 
to bring about the recognition that business 
occupations can be and are professional in char- 
acter. The individual who is perfected in the 
technique of analyzing economic needs and in 
adequately selecting and providing the appro- 
priate commodities to satisfy those needs, per- 
forms a professional service of the finest order. 
Experts in the distribution of foods, clothing, 
and shelter are in a place to render counsel as 
valuable as that of the dentist, lawyer, and 
doctor in their respective fields. Qualified young 
men and women may well elect to train them- 
selves for some field of business on exactly the 
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same basis of social service as their colleagues 
may choose to enter the legal, engineering, or 
other professions. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to review some 
of the practices that might profitably receive 
greater emphasis or that might be more ex- 
tensively used. 

The first is a more general adoption of an 
exploratory business course in the junior high 
school period or grades eight and nine. Here 
pupils, on a nonvocational basis, secure their 
first and, in many instances, their only school 
contact with business materials, and thus gain 
some understanding of simple business principles, 
policies, and procedures. Through this medium, 
pupils are also assisted in determining whether or 
not they should later elect business as a vocational 
major. Perhaps it is not too much to expect that 
a broad exploratory business course may soon be 
scheduled on the same required basis as general 
science and general mathematics. Junior business 
training classes have already enrolled over a 
half-million pupils. Their value, when the per- 
sonal use and guidance objectives are stressed, 
has been well demonstrated. 

The second is a wider introduction of the 
social business subjects in the senior high school. 
Enrollment statistics in many communities indi- 
cate the major emphasis is seemingly placed on 
the technical or business skill subjects. The 
importance of stenography and accounting and 
improved methods of teaching them are not to 
be lightly underrated. However, they need to be 
supplemented by the broader socio-economic 
subjects if business relationships in general are to 
be better understood and if the needs of larger 
groups of pupils are to be better met. Economic 
geography, business economics, commercial law, 
business organization, introductory salesmanship, 
and marketing are among the subjects that may 
well be considered. Perhaps the instructional 
materials available in these fields are much in 
need of revision, and possibly new types of 
courses entirely may be desirable. However, 
some combination of the socio-economic business 
subjects can make a rich contribution, if taught 
with emphasis upon the interpretation of prin- 
ciples. 

The third is more effective vocational guidance 
programs. Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard 
has aptly stated: “Vocational education of any 
sort without vocational guidance before, during, 
and after the period of training is little short of 
futile. If vocational education is one of the 
devices for aiding people in adjusting themselves 
to their economic environment, it should be 
obvious that this function cannot be performed 
effectively without taking cognizance of all the 
factors involved in the process.” As Superin- 
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tendent Carroll R. Reed of Minneapolis puts it, 
“Guidance is the function of the entire school 
system, including all activities in the schools 
which may be useful in assisting the pupil to 
choose, make preparation for, enter upon, and 
make progress in an occupation.” 

Fortunately, the day is gone when school 
guidance consisted largely of assigning the 
brighter pupils to academic courses and the 
duller to commercial work. Certain business 
courses are well elgcted by a rapidly growing 
number of pupils as a part of their general edu- 
cation program. Admittance to the advanced 
vocational skill subjects, however, needs to be 
jealously limited on the basis of personal interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, and the employment oppor- 
tunities available. For these and many other 
reasons, the commercial teacher has an important 
place in the vocational guidance program; first, 
in assisting with the administration of the general 
guidance and counselling plan; and second, spe- 
cifically through pupil contacts in business 
classes, outside activities, placement and follow- 
up, curriculum revision, and business relation- 
ships. Much of this guidance will be informal in 
character and may even seem incidental, but 
these aspects only add to its significance when 
definitely recognized, planned for, and integrated 
into his program by the business teacher. 

The fourth is closer cooperation with business 
interests and activities. The value of the lab- 
oratory method is increasingly stressed for all 
subjects, but in none of them are the opportuni- 
ties for application richer than in commercial 
education. Here, practical laboratory problems 
wait just outside the schoolhouse door. The 
progressive business teacher finds an abundance 
of actual business material that may be brought 
to the classroom He also makes judicious use of 
business speakers, business trips, and the assign- 
ment of appropriate special business studies for 
pupil investigations The most important factor 
of all, however, is that the business teacher 
enjoys personal acquaintance and contacts with 
the business leaders and activities of the com- 
munity. 

The fifth is the wise offering of vocational 
business courses. What vocational specializa- 
tions a school should offer, or whether any should 
be undertaken in some of the smaller schools, is 
a matter that may be determined only after 
careful consideration of all the local controlling 
factors. In the urge for a wider use of the 
social business subjects, care should be taken 
that the vocational aspects of commercial educa- 
tion are not in turn neglected, After all, social 
and economic adjustments rest basically upon 
vocational adjustment. Certainly the business 

(Concluded on page 423) 
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Curriculum Making 


Senior High School Commercial Subjects 


by 
R. G. Walters 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


THE commercial subjects which may 
properly be offered in the junior high school were 
discussed in the March issue of “The Balance 
Sheet.” This discussion will, therefore, be con- 
fined to senior and four-year high school com- 
mercial subjects. 


Recently, I made an analysis of the commer- 
cial curricula of eighty senior and four-year high 
schools. These high schools are located in cities 
of from twenty-five hundred to over two million 
population and represent every section of the 
United States. Twenty-seven different subjects, 
all showing a commercial influence and intended 
primarily for commercial students, are included 
in the curricula of these schools, although it must 
not be supposed that they are all taught by 
commercial teachers. Thus commercial art, while 
intended for business students, is naturally taught 
by art teachers. The summary on page 396 gives 
the number of schools offering each of the twenty- 
seven subjects, the years in which the subjects are 
taught, and the number of semesters devoted to 
them. 


SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED AS TO 
LEARNING PROCESSES 


It may be well at this point to classify the 
generally accepted senior and four-year high 


The last of a series of four articles 
on curriculum construction 


school commercial subjects so that we may have 
a common concept of their nature. There are, of 
course, several bases for their classification. In 
the first place, they may be classified as to the 
learning processes used in mastering them. 
According to this classification we have science 
subjects, appreciation subjects, practical arts 
subjects, language arts subjects, and pure prac- 
tice subjects.!. This classification is of more use 
to the methodologist, however, than to the 
curriculum maker. 


GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


We have seen that some commercial subjects 
are general in nature and are of value to all 
business occupations, whereas others are nar- 
rowly vocational and have little use except in 
highly specialized occupations. This being the 
case, we may classify the more common com- 
mercial subjects as: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


General Business 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Typewriting 

Beginning Bookkeeping 
Commercial Geography 
Salesmanship 

Business Organization 
Commercial Law 
Economics 

Business English 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Advanced Bookkeeping 
Accounting 

Cost Accounting 
Shorthand 

Office Practice 
Retailing 

Advertising 

Store Organization 


A distinction is made between beginning and 
advanced bookkeeping on the theory that every- 


1A detailed discussion of this method of classifying commercial subjects will be found in the monograph, “Modern Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects,” South-Western Publishing Company, 1932, page 9. 
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one who enters business needs a knowledge of 
elementary bookkeeping, whereas few students 
other than those who become bookkeepers and 
accountants will use the material found in a 
course in advanced bookkeeping. Typewriting, 
as has already been explained, is of value to all 
business employees and so may be considered as 
a general commercial subject; whereas shorthand 
is a highly specialized subject having little value 
except to the stenographer. The principles of 
salesmanship are of general interest since all 
business revolves around selling; on the other 
hand, retailing is a subject which will be of value 
principally to those who become retail store 
employees. 
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VARIABLES AND ELECTIVES 


The analysis of the curricula of the eighty 
schools disclosed no commercial subjects which 
might be listed as constants. Nevertheless it is 
quite possible that typewriting and general busi- 
ness may eventually be so considered. At present, 
then, we may safely say that all commercial 
subjects should be classed either as variables or 
as electives. The variables are identical with the 
general commercial subjects, in the preceding 
classification, and the electives are identical with 
the vocational subjects. 


CLERICAL AND NON-CLERICAL SUBJECTS 


Commercial subjects may also be classified as 


Summary of Commercial Subjects 
Offered in Eighty Senior and Four-Year High Schools 














Year Taught Ninth* Tenth | Eleventh Twelfth we 
ota 
Number of Semesters Taught 1 | 2 1 | 2 | 1 | 2 1 2 
Schools 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 

First Year Bookkeeping....... | 13 52 || 15 80 
Second Year Bookkeeping..... | 8 || 49 15 72 
Third Year Bookkeeping...... | , 3 8 11 
Fourth Year Bookkeeping... .. 1 1 
eer te eee 2 2 8 12 
Cost AccOUBtNE........6.005. 5 5 
First Year Typewriting........ 11 33 36 80 
Second Year Typewriting...... 11 33 36 80 
Third Year Typewriting....... 4 17 21 
Fourth Year Typewriting...... 1 1 
First Year Shorthand......... Zz 30 48 80 
Second Year Shorthand....... 2 30 48 80 
Third Year Shorthand......... 18 18 
Commercial LAW. .... 0.00.0. 3 1 7 4 45 6 66 
Commercial ~aeanends ic liokes deen 7 9 17 8 5 3 2 51 
Salesmanship.. 2 1 15 4 21 3 46 
Office Practice. . 1 3 24 12 40 
Office Practice (2d Year). 1 1 
Commercial Arithmetic........ 12 1 19 3 3 2 40 
EER er 5 4 18 1 28 
General Business.............. 13 10 23 
Business Pngish.............. 2 2 4 13 21 
Business Organization......... 5 15 20 
OS ere 1 3 3 l 9 17 
Ee 9 1 10 
Store Practice (Part-time)..... 1 5 6 
Sr Ccshikkned eiheviea neds 4 4 
reas 1 2 3 
Store Organization............ 2 1 3 
Commercial Art.. 3 3 
Color and Design (Retailing).. 2 2 
Comptometry.... 6.2. ccc cess 2 2 
ES oiiin co taueis Aung Obie 1 1 2 
Psychology of Salesmanship.. .. 1 1 
History of Commerce......... 1 1 
Senior Business Training. ..... 1 1 
i 1 1 




















*All schools listed in this column are four-year high schools. 





























The number of schools teaching each of the subjects in the ninth 


year would be considerably increased if junior high schools were included. This would be especially true of typewriting, commercial arith- 


metic, and general business. 
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clerical subjects, or those which pertain to 
written work or records, and non-clerical subjects. 
Grouping the common commercial subjects under 
these headings, we have: 


CLERICAL SUBJECTS 


Commercial Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Accounting 

Cost Accounting 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Office Practice 


NON-CLERICAL SUB] ECTS 


Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Economics 

Advertising 

Business Organization 
Store Organization 


MIXED SUBJECTS 


General Business 
Business English 
Salesmanship 
Retailing 


The mixed subjects require some clerical 
work. Thus business English involves the writing 
of letters; general business involves the prepara- 
tion of business forms; and both salesmanship 
and retailing require the preparation of orders, 
sales slips, and reports of various kinds. 


The chief significance of this fourth classifica- 
tion lies in the fact that the traditional commer- 
cial curriculum was largely clerical in nature, 
whereas the newer type of curriculum gives a 
more important place to the non-clerical and 
mixed subjects. 


And now let us consider, somewhat in the 
order of their appearance in the curriculum, the 
commercial subjects which might be taught in 
the senior or four-year high school. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Little need be said about general business 
since this subject was discussed in detail as a 
junior high school subject. In studying the 
summary of commercial subjects offered in the 
eighty schools, it must be remembered that all 
twenty-three schools offering general business are 
four-year high schools, and that all of them teach 
it in the ninth year. The number of schools offer- 
ing general business in the ninth year would, of 
course, be greatly increased if the junior high 


schools offering general business were included. 
Indeed, the unanimity of opinion in regard to 
general business being offered either in the junior 
high school or in the freshman year of a four- 
year high school is rather striking. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


This subject has also been discussed from the 
junior high school viewpoint. Many schools prefer 
to offer commercial arithmetic in the senior high 
school, and a glance at the summary of subjects 
shows that a wide difference of opinion exists as 
to the year in which it should be taught. Although 
more schools offer arithmetic in the tenth than 
in any other year in the four-year high school, 
we must not overlook the fact that the number 
of schools teaching it in the ninth year would be 
greatly increased if junior high schools were 
included. Personally, I think it is better to offer 
arithmetic in the ninth year, since the tenth year 
is the most desirable time in which to teach first- 
year bookkeeping. ‘The idea that arithmetic 
should precede bookkeeping is responsible for the 
statement of the Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction that: “A course in junior business 
training and business arithmetic is a desirable pre- 
requisite (to bookkeeping).? ‘ 

A full year should be devoted to commercial 
arithmetic, for little can be done in one semester 
except to drill on fundamentals. The social 
aspects of commercial arithmetic, which we are 
beginning to believe are as important as the 
vocational aspects, can best be stressed during 
the second semester when such social topics as 
insurance, taxes, and building and loan problems 
are taught. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Commercial geography is taught in junior 
high school in some communities and senior high 
school in others. The New York State Education 
Department gives the following requirements for 
the teaching of commercial geography: “Two 
half-year courses are offered in economic geog- 
raphy, the first being confined chiefly to the 
United States, the second embracing other im- 
portant commercial countries of the world. 
Economic geography I may be taken alone but 
schools are urged to offer both courses. The time 
requirement for each course is five days a week 
for a half year. It is expected that the courses 
will not be given below the tenth year.’ 


As will be seen from the following quotation, 
the specifications for the study of commercial 
geography in New Jersey are very similar to 
those of New York: “Two half-year courses 


*Commercial Arts Course of Study for Indiana Schools, Bulletin No. 100G, Indiana Department of Public Instruction 1932 page 28. 
Syllabus in Commercial Subjects, Economic Geography 1 and 2, New York State Education Department, 1931, page 18. 
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should be offered in economic geography, the 
first being confined chiefly to the locality and to 
the United States, the second embracing other 
important commercial countries of the world. 
The time recommended for each course is five 
forty-five minute periods a week for a half year, 
as a minimum. It is expected that the courses 
will be consecutive and will not be given below 
the tenth year.’ 


Indiana suggests that either one or two se- 
mesters may be devoted to commercial geog- 
raphy, but does not name the year in which it 
should be taught. [Illinois suggests that it be 
offered as an elective for one semester in the 
ninth year. Virginia also suggests that it be an 
elective in the ninth year, but does not state 
whether one or two semesters should be devoted 
to it. 


There is a difference of opinion as to the proper 
name of this subject. Both New York and New 
Jersey in their official publications speak of it 
as “economic geography”; Ohio calls it “‘com- 
mercial geography”’;§ and IIlinois* and Michigan’ 
likewise refer to it as “commercial geography.” 
Many schools refer to the subject as “industrial 
geography,” and still others call it “commerce 
and industry.” The term “commercial geog- 
raphy” is probably the most popular at the 
present time, although “economic geography”’ 
may be more descriptive if the social aspects are 
stressed. 


BEGINNING BOOKKEEPING 


Beginning bookkeeping should be considered 
as a variable; that is, it should be required of all 
commercial students, for a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of bookkeeping is equally 
valuable to the bookkeeper, the secretary, the 
salesman, and the general clerk. All these will 
come in contact with accounts, and will at times 
find an ability to interpret simple financial state- 
ments exceedingly helpful. Moreover, a year 
spent in the study of bookkeeping will develop 
systematic habits, as well as neatness and 
accuracy—personal qualities which are desirable 
in everyone. 

If required of all commercial students, be- 
ginning bookkeeping should be taught from the 
social, as well as from the vocational, viewpoint. 
This does not mean that we are to attempt to 
make a social science of beginning bookkeeping 
—that would be impossible—but rather that the 
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social objectives are to be stressed. Good business 
ethics, thrift, a proper attitude toward taxation 
and insurance—these are just a few of the social 
qualities which beginning bookkeeping taught 
from the proper angle will develop in the student. 

Some authorities advocate teaching elemen- 
tary bookkeeping in the eleventh year. The 
Department of Public Instruction of Indiana, for 
example, states that “Bookkeeping is recom- 
mended for the eleventh and twelfth years, but 
may be introduced in the tenth year.’ 


To my mind, the better plan is to offer ele- 
mentary bookkeeping in the tenth year for by 
doing so it is possible to precede it with courses 
in general business and commercial arithmetic in 
the eighth or ninth years and to follow it with 
specialized courses in advanced bookkeeping, 
elementary accounting, and cost accounting in 
the eleventh and twelfth years. 


Double bookkeeping periods were formerly 
quite popular and there was much to be said in 
their favor during the era of long practice sets. 
With the advent of short sets and problems, there 
is less justification for double bookkeeping 
periods. Consequently, in most schools, the sin- 
gle bookkeeping period is the rule. 


ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Advanced bookkeeping, accounting, and cost 
accounting, unlike beginning bookkeeping, should 
not be required of all commercial students. The 
advanced courses should be largely vocational in 
nature; hence, should only be required of stu- 
dents who are looking forward to bookkeeping 
and accounting as a life work. This idea is the 
basis of the recommendation of the Department 
of Public Instruction of Indiana that “the second 
year (of bookkeeping) is recommended only for 
schools in industrial communities which offer a 
vocational field.’ 


The summary of commercial subjects shows 
that eleven schools offer a third year of book- 
keeping and that at least one school offers four 
years of bookkeeping. Unless class periods are 
exceedingly short or the subject is offered two 
or three days a week, it is difficult to justify the 
extension of bookkeeping over so many years. 
In fact, the majority of bookkeeping texts now 
on the market may be finished in two years. If 
a school desires to offer more than two years of 
work in this general field, the additional time may 


‘Course of Study in Economic Geography, State of New Jersey, Department of Public Instruction, 1931, page 3. 


‘Ohio High School Standards, 1929, page 129. 


*Recognized High Schools in [llinois, Standards, Courses and Suggestions, Circular No. 240, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, page 24. 


*High School Manual and Course of Study, Bulletin No. 12, Michigan Department of Public Instruction, page 132. 
sCommercial Arts Course of Study for Indiana Schools, Bulletin No. 100G, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 1932, page 28. 


*[bid. 
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be devoted to elementary accounting and cost 
accounting. 


SHORTHAND 


Shorthand is a vocational subject; hence, it 
should only be required of those students who 
desire to become stenographers or secretaries. 
This is the basic thought in the statement of the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, that: “the primary purpose of a course in 
shorthand should be to develop skill for those 
who will use it in connection with their work as 
stenographers. It means that pupils who under- 
take the study of shorthand should do so with “ 
the primary idea of becoming stenographers. It 
is, therefore, the opinion of educators that short- 
hand should be a specialized study for a selected 
group instead of a general requirement for every 
pupil in the commercial course.”’” 


Unlike typewriting, shorthand should not be 
taught until the student has reached senior high 
school. The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association recognizes 
the wisdom of this plan and recommends that 
“stenography and bookkeeping should be de- 
ferred to the senior high school.’ Moreover, to 
insure against loss of skill due to lack of practice, 
it is well to plan the curriculum so that students 
will finish their shorthand at the end of the 
twelfth year. This means that beginning short- 
hand should be offered in the eleventh year. The 
summary of commercial subjects shows that most 
schools follow this idea, forty-eight out of eighty 
offering beginning shorthand in the eleventh year 
and advanced shorthand in the twelfth year. 
Eight schools report a third year of shorthand. 
Since a pupil of average intelligence can master 
the subject in two years, provided of course that 
it is well taught, there is little excuse for devoting 
so much time to the subject. The spreading of 
such subjects as bookkeeping and shorthand over 
three or four years results in an attenuated 
curriculum and is one of the chief reasons for 
the adverse criticisms of commercial education. 


TYPEWRITING 


Although typewriting may be offered as a 
junior high school or even as an elementary 
subject, it is possible that many students will 
not desire to elect the subject until they have 
reached senior high school. Hence, it is well, 
even if beginning typewriting is offered in the 
junior high school, to offer a beginning course to 
senior high school students. In the discussion of 
junior high school subjects, it was pointed out 


that shorthand and typewriting need not be 
taught contemporaneously. That many schools 
realize this is shown by the summary of com- 
mercial subjects, for while forty-four of the 
eighty schools offer first year typewriting in the 
ninth or tenth years only thirty-two schools offer 
first year shorthand that early in the curriculum. 
Two years should be sufficient time to devote to 
typewriting; but if the subject is begun in junior 
high school, or if the last year’s work is combined 
with office practice, three years may be given to 
it. 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Educators differ as to the content and even 
the name of the subject frequently spoken of as 
“office practice.” As generally taught, this sub- 
ject is confined to the office duties of the stenog- 
rapher, and it is sometimes called “stenographic 
office practice” or “secretarial practice.” There 
is a growing feeling, however, that a course in 
office practice would be useful to the bookkeeper 
and general clerical worker. Hence, some 
authorities advocate changing the nature of the 
subject so as to eliminate all work which would 
be of interest to stenographers only, and to 
include more material which would be useful to 
stenographers, bookkeepers and general clerical 
workers alike. Other authorities advocate two 
distinct office practice courses, one for stenog- 
raphers, and one for bookkeepers and general 
clerical workers. Theoretically, I believe the 
latter plan to be the better, although it is difficult 
to put it into practice in small high schools. 

One semester is sufficient for office practice. 
As it is a skill subject, it should be offered near 
the end of the curriculum. A few schools com- 
bine a third year of typewriting with office 
practice and extend the combined course over 
the entire twelfth year. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Roger W. Babson, in a recent article on the 
business depression, said: “‘We must, of course, 
give more attention to distribution, including 
selling and advertising. Let me repeat that the 
return of good business is awaiting no quack 
cure-all, or the adoption of some economic fad, 
but rather an expenditure on research, salesman- 
ship, and advertising to bring distribution in line 
with production.” Mr. Babson’s statement 
represents the opinion of many business leaders. 
The depression has driven home as nothing else 
could the fact that all business centers in selling, 
and any curriculum that is truly commercial, 
must give a place to salesmanship. 


1¢Course of Study in Shorthand for Senior High Schools, Bulletin 66 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, 


1932, page 7. 


“Fifth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, Junior High School Curriculum, page 438. 
"Babson, Roger W., “Don’t Let Them Kid You,” Colliers, March, 1933. 
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To be worthy of a place in the curriculum, 
however, salesmanship must be taught from the 
social viewpoint. Occasionally, some one pro- 
claims that what we need is a course in “buy- 
manship” to offset high pressure selling. Those 
who advance this argument may be likened to 
the sick man who takes headache tablets to dull 
the pain, when, what he should do is elimi- 
nate the cause of the pain. So it is with buy- 
ing and selling. What we need is not special 
training in buying to meet high pressure selling 
but rather a new type of salesmanship, one which 
recognizes the needs of the customer and which 
is based on courtesy and service. When taught 
from this viewpoint, salesmanship is as valuable 
to the buying public as to the manufacturer and 
retailer. 


The term “salesmanship,” as ordinarily used 
in the secondary school curriculum, refers to the 
general principles of selling, which are equally 
useful to the traveling salesman, the retail store 
salesperson, the writer of advertisements, and 
the writer of sales letters. If the facilities of the 
school permit the offering of only one subject in 
the field of marketing, it is best to offer the 
general principles of salesmanship. If, however, 
time and facilities admit the offering of more 
than one subject in this field, then the course in 
salesmanship may be followed by courses in 
retailing, advertising, and other marketing sub- 
jects. 

One semester is sufficient time to devote to 
the general principles of salesmanship. If it is 
the only marketing subject offered, it may be 
taught in either the eleventh or twelfth years. If, 
however, it is followed by such subjects as re- 
tailing and advertising, the course in fundamen- 
tals of salesmanship should be offered in the 
eleventh year. 


RETAILING 


The subject of retailing is in reality an appli- 
cation of the general principles of salesmanship 
to retail work. Of course, retailing may be made 
to include many phases of store organization 
and administration. Although the majority of 
schools offering retailing require a preliminary 
course in the general principles of salesmanship, 
yet some schools do not. Where this is the case, 
extra stress should be placed on the theory of 
selling in the course in retailing. 

It is desirable to devote a full year to the 
subject of retailing, especially if emphasis be 
placed upon laboratory or project work. The 
twelfth year is the best time to offer the course, 
unless the curriculum includes such subjects as 
store organization, color and design, and part- 
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time work in retail stores, in which case retailing 
may be offered in the eleventh year. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising, like retailing, involves the 
application of the general principles of salesman- 
ship and should, therefore, follow the course in 
general salesmanship. Practically all secondary 
school textbooks on advertising have been 
written for one semester of work. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETING SUBJECTS 


Heretofore the subject of marketing has been 
looked upon as a college subject. A few secondary 
schools now offer elementary courses in market- 
ing. The subject has become of greater interest 
because of the growing importance of chain 
stores and the advent of cooperative marketing 
enterprises. It is still so new, and its place in 
the secondary curriculum is so questionable, that 
it is difficult to state when and for how long it 
should be taught. 

Store organization, like marketing, is taught 
in comparatively few schools and should only be 
offered if the school has a well developed curric- 
ulum in the selling field. This is especially true 
since the elementary principles of store organiza- 
tion can be presented in a well-planned course 
in retail selling. We are not sure when nor for 
how long it should be offered. 

The part-time cooperative plan has proved 
quite successful in the field of retailing, although 
all part-time cooperative work has received a 
setback from the depression. If the plan is 
followed, the part-time work should be required 
late in the curriculum, probably during the 
twelfth year. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Some commercial educators believe that the 
course in business English should be largely 
confined to the principles of grammar and com- 
position. Other educators feel that since the 
commercial student will have at least three years 
of regular high school English, the business 
English course should consist mainly of business 
letter writing, report writing, advertisement 
writing, and the preparation of sales talks. In 
this connection the Ohio Department of Public 
Instruction suggests: “This course (business 
English) should not be largely a review of grade 
school or junior high school English grammar 
and composition.” 

Those who adhere to the second viewpoint 
advocate the teaching of business English in the 
twelfth year after students have had preliminary 
work in regular high school English. 

(Concluded on page 423) 


“Ohio High School Standards, Ohio Department of Public Instruction, 1929, page 128. 
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The Teaching of Office Practice 


by 
Blanche D. Gorski 


Bryant and Stratton 
Business College 
Buffalo, New York 





For the past few years, we have been 
witnessing a gradual change of emphasis in the 
teaching of business subjects, particularly the 
subject of office practice. Never before have we 
found this branch of commercial education so 
definite and so essential a part of every type of 
specific or general education. We are beginning 
to realize that there is a business side to every 
type of life activity. 

With such broad views and aims before us, is 
it not time to realize that the teaching of effi- 
ciency in office practice is more than likely to 
lead directly to greater happiness through greater 
usefulness in other spheres of life than those 
regarded as strictly business? Personally, I think 
it is time that office practice should be considered 
from the standpoint of its greater cultural possi- 
bilities instead of just a veneering or polishing 
at the finish. The aim of all education must be 
to prepare the youth of today for their lives of 
tomorrow—to prepare them to lead happy, useful 
lives in every possible respect and in whatever 
field of endeavor they may find themselves. 


The office practice course, being truly a fin- 
ishing course, should cover the theory and prin- 
ciples of office procedure, office organization, and 
a study of common office machines and equip- 
ment. It would be superficial, however, if it 
stopped with this teaching. The office practice 
course, more perhaps than any other, should 
hold as its objective the development of those 
personal qualities so necessary for desirable con- 
tact with other members of society: right actions, 
right dress, desirable business habits, a knowledge 
of business ethics, right attitudes and ideals 
which foster right living and good citizenship. 
Personal qualities, like tact, good temper, ability 
to get along with people, influence one’s business 


success very largely. There are people of ability 
who have failed in their work simply because they 
did not adapt themselves to the etiquette of 
business. 

A need has been created for well-trained 
workers because present-day business demands 
new methods and technique which the successful 
office worker must master if he expects to attain 
success. This much is quite generally accepted. 
It also is true that the trend of the times is 
toward more dignified, more courteous, and more 
favorable impressions, created by office help. 
Therefore, the highest type of office atmosphere 
should pervade the school course in office prac- 
tice, and the highest quality of work should be 
demanded at all times. 


The business man expects an applicant for a 
position to have more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of just one particular subject. The student’s 
future success in business depends on his ability 
to adjust himself to his surroundings. The 
greater his training and background, the greater 
his chances for advancement. It is not the duty 
of the employer to train a new employee. It is 
the duty of the school to equip the student with 
a background not only of technical skill to do a 
certain one thing well, but also to think suffi- 
ciently and efficiently enough about that thing 
to insure the possibility of proper adjustment to 
his surroundings. This sense of teaching respon- 
sibility should apply in office practice work as 
well as in other training. Only by so doing can 
we call our work in this field truly educational. 


The practical side, of course, is the chief 
objective. That the reader may know we do not 
neglect the practical in our emphasis of the cul- 
tural, we offer the following short description of 
our routine work. Kindly remember, though, 
that throughout the course we try to keep in 
mind the possible cultural values which our 
teaching may, and should, develop. 


The OFFICE PRACTICE DEPARTMENT, 
over which I have the good fortune to preside, 
looks more like a busy office than the traditional 
class in high school. It is just that—a busy 
office. It is full of business atmosphere, business 
conversation, and business energy. We try to 
maintain that condition throughout the entire 
course. Back of all the activity lies a great deal 
of organization and preparation. From the first 
day, we try to have the class work in a business 
atmosphere. We feel that the students should 
have as much contact with actual business as 
possible. 
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The course which we offer extends over a 
period of twelve to fourteen weeks, five hours a 
week. We sometimes are criticized on the ground 
of theoretical impossibility to cover thoroughly 
so much work in such a short time. In actual 
practice, though, we are doing it, and the test of 
results shows that it is being done well. Before 
taking up office practice, however, the student 
must have acquired a certain amount of skill in 
typewriting—say, twenty-five to thirty words a 
minute. He must have had some training in 
arranging letters, addressing envelopes, and 
simple tabulating. 


The constantly increasing use of machines in 
the modern business office has made it necessary 
for commercial students to acquire the ability to 
operate the most common office machines. In 
order to make sure that each student is getting 
a variety of work, a series of: assignments has 
been devised. The assignments are determined 
by the number of machines and kind of equip- 
ment available. 


Our mechanical instruction at present centers 
around the care and use of the following equip- 
ment: 


OFFICE APPLIANCES: 


Burroughs Calculator 
Comptometer 
Monroe Calculator 
The Dictaphone: 
(a) The dictating machine 
(b) The transcribing machine 
(c) The shaving machine 
Elliott-Fisher (Billing) 
Dalton Adding Machine 
Sundstrand Adding Machine 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Federal Adding Machine 


DUPLICATING MACHINES: 
(a) Multigraph 
(b) Mimeograph 
(c) Mimeoscope 
(d) Ditto 
(e) Addressograph 


DIFFERENT MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS: 


Underwood, Royal, L. C. Smith, Remington 
Standard, Noiseless, Woodstock, and portable 
typewriters. 


SMALL OFFICE MACHINES: 
Numbering machines, postal scales, date and 
time stamps, stapling machines, paper cutters, 
and other accessories. 
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FILING: 


Every business needs safely kept, and readily 
available, records of its transactions. Therefore, 
it is plain that an understanding of the basic 
principles of indexing and filing should be taught, 
not only as a business convenience, but also as 
a business necessity. 


The laboratory work in filing consists of in- 
dexing and filing 200 cards and 75 letters. Minia- 
ture individual files are kept on shelves in the 
rear of the room. In an adjoining room tables are 
provided for students to work on individual files. 
The time allotted for filing is four weeks. A 
general knowledge of different filing systems is of 
such incalculable value in business that we spend 
considerable time studying the principles and 
possibilities of each. 


We have discovered that our teaching is 
facilitated by a systematic grouping in the 
matter of the location of our machines. Calculat- 
ing machines are grouped together in one part of 
the room, bookkeeping and billing machines are 
grouped in another part, duplicating machines in 
another, and the dictaphone and typewriters are 
grouped in the remaining space. This care in 
the location of our office equipment also furnishes 
an excellent study of arrangement for efficient 
flow of work. This experience is often of great 
value to the student in his subsequent office life. 


At the beginning of the semester, when the 
class is organizing, all the machines are demon- 
strated. The student takes notes on the more 
important features of each macnine and on the 
rules of operation. These notebooks serve as 
textbooks for reference during the semester. This 
notebook information is supplemented with new 
facts learned during the operation. An outline 
picture, with various parts of the machine 
marked, is added. Only such operations are 
taught as every office worker should know. The 
special processes used in certain offices can be 
quickly learned if the student understands the 
four arithmetical fundamentals—addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. 


A mimeographed chart is prepared which 
shows how the assignments previously mentioned 
are distributed. The chart provides for the 
furnishing of material for all office practice 
appliances in the room. Each student is given a 
personal copy on which he can keep a check of 
work satisfactorily completed. 


Tables A and B illustrate the various assign- 
ments which have been selected to fit in with our 
particular equipment. 
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Table A 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


























Job No. Description Machine Required 
1 Model Letter L. C. Smith 
2 . “ — (Ryan) Remington Noiseless—Model 6 
. we ss (Sawyer) Remington Standard—Model 12 
° “ — (Crossland) Woodstock 
° - “ — (Fulton) Royal 
ig Envelopes (10) Any Typewriter 
4* Advertisement Remington—Either Model 
8 Telegram L. C. Smith 
9 Payroll Woodstock 
10* Prospects L. C. Smith 
te Envelopes (20) | Any Typewriter 
12 Cards (20) | Royal 
14* | Letter | Remington Noiseless—Model 6 
20, 21 | Bills Billing Machine—Elliott-Fisher 
23, 24, 26 Check, Note, Letter Royal 
a2, 25 Check, Letter Remington Standard—Model 12 
27, 28 Bills Billing Machine—Elliott-Fisher 
29* Letter (Copy) L. C. Smith 
30 Statement Royal 
31 Statement Remington Standard—Model 12 
32 Receipt Any Typewriter 
33 Deposit Any Typewriter 
34 Trade Acceptance | Any Typewriter 
35° Report | Remington Noiseless (Verify on Bur- 
| | _ roughs, attach runup) 
38* | Letter | L. C. Smith 
48 Trial Balance | Dalton (runup only) 
49* | Statement Woodstock (Verify on Sundstrand, 
*Business papers not included in outfit. attach runup) 
Stencils 1 perfect the first letter of each word capitalized. Names 
3 errors, if corrected, allowed on should appear at the very top edge when the 
the other labels are pasted on folders; they should be in 
Dictaphone 2 practice copies good alignment when filed. - In writing labels, 


2 letters perfect (letterhead, car- 
bon copy, envelope) 
Monroe Calculator 
Comptometer 
Burroughs Calculator—Optional 


Filing Outfit Textbook, miniature letters, cross 
reference sheets, requisition cards, 
colored pencil, 200 index cards, 
folders, and colored labels. 

L. B. Direct Alphabetic Corre- 
spondence Filing. 

L. B. Automatic Index. 
Envelope, carbon copy, and inclo- 
sures, if any, must accompany all 
outgoing correspondence. 

Verify all figures and attach runup. 


FINAL ASSIGNMENT 
Prepare individual folders for direct alpha- 
betic filing. Names and subjects are listed below. 


When preparing gummed labels for folders, 
it is good form to have no punctuation and only 


always start either number or name, whichever 
appears first, two spaces from left edge of label. 
Table B 
Jobs DESCRIPTION 
1, 2 — Model Letter 
4— Advertising............... 


8 — Chevrolet Motor Company 
Flint Michigan 
10 — Prospects 


File Subject 
File Subject 


eee eee eee erase 


File Subject 
25 — Hunter Construction Company 
Dayton Ohio 
26 — Warner Brothers 
Columbus Ohio 
33 — Deposits File Subject 
Springfield First National Bank (Ohio) 
35 — Central Ohio Chevrolet Dealers Associa- 
tion 
Springfield Ohio 
48 — Statements............... 
Assets and Liabilities 


(Concluded on page 426) 


File Subject 
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Here is a plan to create prestige 
for your commercial department 


Selling Commercial Education to 


Pupils and Patrons 


Now that the clamor is for 
college degrees, the commercial teach- 
ers are likely to have to toot their own 
horns a little louder than usual if they 
do not want to lose students to other 
electives. The business man of the 
community believes in commercial 
education if it is done well; he is willing 
to pay almost any price for practical 
ideas. But the business man is still 
somewhat skeptical about the quality 
of commercial work in the high school 
—and besides he is in the minority. It 
becomes our duty not only to convert 
more fully the business men, but also 
to convince other people that their 
sons and daughters need commercial 
training. When this is accomplished, 
there will still remain the necessity of 
carrying the same conviction to their 
children. 

The points which I present come from expe- 
rience with plans used in the University Hill 
School at Boulder, Colorado. They are not pre- 
sented as the solution of the problem of selling 
commercial education to pupils and patrons, but 
are advanced as an experiment in reaching a 
solution. 

In a sense, our whole school is organized on a 
basis which gives to all children the fundamental 
training for a business education. This forms an 
excellent background for the work the commer- 
cial department tries to do. General Business 
Training fills a definite place in the curriculum. 
It trains pupils for life—to become more intelli- 
gent consumers and more efficient producers. 

In our school the basis for this fundamental 
training is the University Hill Junior High School 
creed, which is a series of twenty-five statements 
arranged in the form of a true-false test and 
founded on the slogan, “‘No Privileges Without 
Responsibilities.” These statements contain 
many of the ideals and rules of the school. During 
the first week of school a general assembly is 
held; the creed is explained item by item, and 
each pupil is asked to mark each statement true 
or false, thus showing his attitude toward the 





by 

Anna E. McCormick 

University Hill School 
Boulder, Colorado 


school. The creeds are filed with the 
home-room teachers and are referred 
to regularly throughout the year. 
There is a place on the creeds to 
record conferences with the principal 
and the home-room teacher. Each 
pupil with the counsel of his teacher, 
grades his creed each six weeks. We 
have found the creed valuable in 
teaching the pupils the standards we 
hope to have them always maintain 
in citizenship and effort. 

Let us now examine how this creed 
meets the specific points I have 
quoted. Item 13 is meant to establish 
a businesslike attitude in the student 
body. It reads as follows: “I will try 
always to remember that the school 
building is a place for business and 
creative work; I will act accordingly.” 

Regard for the primary virtues 
runs through the entire document but Items 2 
and 7 may be quoted to illustrate the emphasis 
given to this phase of training. These items 
state: “I believe that a good citizen is honest. 
I will therefore strive to be honest in every way 
and under all circumstances.” “I believe clean 
speech is a mark of good citizenship. I will, 
therefore, do my best not to use profane or vulgar 
language. I will also be reverent in my attitude 
toward sacred things.” 

The right outlook on life is emphasized in 
Item 1. “I believe that good citizenship is a 
patriotic duty every student owes to his country, 
school, and community. I will, therefore, try my 
best to be a good citizen of University Hill School, 
obeying its rules, living up to its ideals, and 
trying to maintain and add to its splendid repu- 
tation. I will also try to be a good citizen of my 
community and country.” 

Imagination and vision are touched upon in 
Item 6: “Believing that courtesy and apprecia- 
tion are two of the greatest helps I can have in 
making a success of my life, I will strive earnestly 
to cultivate courteous habits, and to appreciate 
my opportunities and what others have done for 
me.” 
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Dependability and responsibility are treated 
in Item 3: “I believe that dependability is one 
of the most valuable characteristics I can ac- 
quire. I will therefore try to cultivate this trait 


at all times. I will make a special effort to be 
dependable when I am trusted with my own 
conduct.” 

Loyalty to high ideals is mentioned in the 
tenth statement: “I will try to be a good sport 
in all playground activities, generous, kind, clean, 
courteous, honest, fair, loyal, and a good team- 
worker. I will try to make my play safe for 
property and playmates and will not knowingly 
engage in any sport that could be classed as 
gambling. I will take all honorable means to 
avoid fighting and will not encourage others to 
fight.” 

Attention to instruction, performance of 
duties, and sound training in the fundamental 
subjects are covered in Item 22: “I will under- 
take to be quiet, orderly, attentive, and indus- 
trious in all classrooms and cooperate with my 
teachers in making all class work successful. I 
will endeavor to do my home work conscien- 
tiously and at the assigned time.” 

Numerous other references might be made to 
this creed but enough has been said to show that 
the ideals of the best business training are ex- 
pressed in it. 


AN HONOR SYSTEM 


Our schedule of assembly programs, which 
are given twice each week, is largely shaped to 
give emphasis to creed principles. We have 
developed a series of weekly home-room periods 
for teaching good citizenship, morals, and man- 
ners based on the same document. 

In addition to these methods for teaching the 
general principles involved in good business train- 
ing, we use a rather elaborate honor letter system. 
Pupils who have complied with the eligibility 
rules—a grade of “good” or above in effort and 
citizenship—may become candidates for the 
honor “U.” To secure this letter, a pupil must 
have to his credit an accomplishment which 
represents extensive and serious outside effort on 
a project which brings credit and honor to the 
pupil and to the school. At least the major 
portion of the work must be done during the 
school year in which the letter is awarded. The 
effort must continue at least three months and 
be finished at least two weeks before the close 
of school. 

The presentation of honor letters is made 
before the school assembly. Each pupil who 


receives such an honor publicly takes the honor 
letter pledge orally unless a large number of 
candidates are eligible, in which case one pupil 
speaks for the group. 
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The pledge is in itself a course in business 
training. Think what the effect must be on the 
high-minded youths as they stand before their 
teachers and fellow pupils and in an atmosphere 
of seriousness and quiet, repeat from memory 
these words: 


“I accept the honor letter of the University Hill 
School with the full knowledge of the responsibility 
which it places upon me. In accepting the letter, I 
also accept the responsibility. I will endeavor to 
the best of my ability to so live that my life will 
always bring honor to this school. I will try to do 
my best in my work, to be fair in my dealings, to 
be courteous to all, to be clean in my speech, to 
avoid bad habits, to be honest, to be loyal to my 
country, to cherish a high ambition, and to give 
cheerful obedience to law and all rightful au- 
thority.” 


There are fifteen different methods whereby 
a pupil may earn a letter, but the method com- 
mercial people are most interested in is ““Type- 
writing Speed and Accuracy Achievement.” 
Similar projects might also be worked out for 
shorthand, bookkeeping, penmanship, and other 
subjects taught in high schools. The require- 
ments in ninth grade typing have been, an 
average of thirty words a minute for fifteen 
minutes with five or less mistakes. This award 
has had a very stimulating effect on commercial 
pupils. Each year several of them win the 
coveted honor. 

Before eighth grade pupils make their selec- 
tion of courses, they should be presented with 
understandable information in regard to the 
elective courses offered in the ninth grade. 
Many of the misfits and failures are directly 
traceable to unwise choices because of lack of 
this information. After spring vacation the 
ninth graders, who are taking an elective, pre- 
pare a program under the direction of the teacher 
of the subject. The program is given before the 
other pupils. Since the commercial course is a 
ninth grade elective, ninth year pupils annually 
appear in such a program in which we try to 
accomplish the following: 

First: To make it possible for all eighth-grade 
and seventh-grade pupils to decide intelligently 
whether they wish to select commercial as one of 
their electives. 

Second: To provide an enjoyable program of 
forty minutes for junior high school boys and 
girls, their parents, and their teachers. 

Third: To give all pupils and teachers of the 
school more accurate information about what is 
being done in the commercial department of the 
school. We believe this general knowledge will 
increase interest and develop better understand- 


ing. 






































Fourth: To advertise the commercial course 
and keep its desirable points before the pupils, 
teachers, and parents. 

This method is commended to you, not be- 
cause it is easy, but because of the good it does 
in selling commercial education to patrons and 
pupils. Every energy and ability I have is called 
into service in the preparation of these programs. 
The programs I have given have largely been 
original, since few programs are on the market 
which meet our standards. Year by year these 
standards have become higher and higher as the 
pride of pupils and teachers has increased in their 
productions. For this reason we seldom repeat 
programs, as each year we try to do a little better 
than the year before. The programs are largely 
given in dramatic form and take place on the 
gymnasium floor where opportunity is given for 
a large stage setting. Patrons are invited to 
attend these assemblies. 

Here is a brief synopsis of one of the elective 
programs I have given: 


A COMMERCIAL PLAY 


The gymnasium is attractively decorated; 
one-half of the stage is set to represent a modern 
business office, while the other half shows a well- 
furnished commercial room in a high school. In 
the office are a massive oak desk and swivel chair 
of the manager of the office, small desks, type- 
writers, filing cabinets, a Mimeograph machine, 
and other office supplies. On the walls of the 
schoolroom are interesting and effective posters 
which are made in our department and which 
portray some phase of business. Nine type- 
writers with tables and chairs complete the 
equipment. 

The title of the play is “A Resignation and 
What Came of It.” 

Act I takes place in the office of the manager. 
Mr. Morgan of the firm of Morgan & Company 
is having trouble in securing an efficient secre- 
tary. The opening scene shows the office boy 
interesting himself with the Mimeograph. Gor- 
don, the clerk, and the office twins tell him they 
will teach him to use it. When Mr. Morgan 
arrives he finds a note from his secretary, who 
has not been satisfactory, stating in no uncertain 
language why she has quit. The fun begins when 
he tries to fill her place. A flapper pupil applies 
for the place vacated by her friend. Mr. Morgan 
in a courteous way urges her to complete her 
education. He incidentally tells her about a 
commercial program his son is studying at one 
of the high schools. Then a competent young 
person calls on Mr. Morgan; she proves her worth 
and is given the position. This act gives an 
opportunity to emphasize the important charac- 
teristics which a secretary should possess and 





how commercial work contributes to them. At 
the close of the act Mr. Morgan and the office 
boy leave to attend the school program. The 
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second act takes place in the classroom under the 


leadership of a director. 


“The Value of Commercial Training in Uni- 
versity Hill School, State Preparatory School, 
and the University of Colorado.” 


A Keyboard Drill. (Two large blank key- 
boards are drawn on blackboards which con- 
testants fill in. They are timed by the class 
director.) 


“The Requirements for Winning an Honor 
Letter in Typewriting.” 


Presentation of the Honor Letter ceremony. 


A Blindfold Test. (Nine pupils demonstrate 
various finger exercises, remove typewriter 
covers, and insert paper to count. Drills with 
and without music follow. In closing, the 
pupils sing the school song as they type.) 


As the audience leave the room, the office 
boy tells his employer that he would like to 
enroll for commercial work the coming year. The 
final scene is in the office of Morgan & Company. 
Mr. Morgan and his secretary discuss the play 
he has seen. 


The elective program not only sells commer- 
cial work to eighth grade pupils, but it also 
greatly popularizes the work with those who have 
already elected it. Pupils gain much from work- 
ing with this project. They get a broader vision 
of what commercial education really means, its 
value in actual situations, the difference between 
trained and untrained workers. They realize how 
qualities of responsibility and dependability play 
a big part in promotion and other success. When 
one employee gets a free trip to Europe because 
of “second mile” service, the part being played by 
one of their classmates, the lesson is more im- 
pressive than if it were merely taught by precept. 
There is a great deal of pride evidenced in the 
success of the performance. ‘The commercial 
course goes up in the estimation of those who are 
taking it. After the work is finished, pupils be- 
come active in encouraging others to elect the 
course. 


This method gives to every pupil who partic- 
ipates an important training in public speaking 
and the ability to stand before an audience 
without stage fright. He learns to think calmly 
and clearly; his resourcefulness is cultivated. 
Many times our pupils have been faced with 
emergencies and have solved the problems on 
their own initiative, since there was no oppor- 
tunity to ask for instructions or to seek advice. 
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The History and Present Tendencies 


of Commercial Education 


by 
John F. O'Hearn 


High School 
Elkhart, Indiana 


WHEN one attempts to 
secure information dealing with 
the history of commercial educa- 
tion, he is confronted with the 
fact that this type of education 
did not develop along any line of 
predirected thought, but rather 
expanded because there was a 
definite need for such education. 
A large proportion of the success- 
ful business men of the generation 
just passing, gladly and freely ad- 
mit that they owe their success in 
no small degree to the private 
business school.1 How much of 
their success was due to natural 
industrial conditions and to native ability cannot 
be exactly measured, but without detracting from 
the credit due to the private commercial school 
which trained them, it may be said that young 
people who face the future today are facing a 
different set of conditions from those that con- 
fronted young people of the past. New economic 
and social conditions make new educational 
demands, which should be met by effective read- 
justments in school administration. 

In the early fifties business was small. The 
boy who wished to learn the technique of busi- 
ness, or whose father was anxious for him to do 
so, usually secured a short technical training in 
business college. After the business college course, 
he worked as an apprentice in some business 
where he really received most of his business 
training. His associates and his employer were 
his instructors. His close contact to all that 
transpired, his actual participation in various 
positions, and the insight gained from confer- 
ences attended soon developed in him a keen 
appreciation of the importance of business ad- 
ministration. 

Under these conditions commercial education 
began. It can easily be seen that, with the private 
business school strongly entrenched, commercial 





education had a difficult time 

entering the public secondary 

school. Probably the most diffi- 

cult of all problems was that of 

convincing the conservative ad- 

ministrators that it really merited 

and deserved a place in the cur- 

riculum of the public school, both 

secondary and collegiate. The 
real high school did not come into 
its own until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Preceding 
this time, the preparation of a few 
students for further collegiate 
study absorbed most of the atten- 
tion of public school administra- 
tors. A rigid academic curriculum, admirably 
adapted to the requirements of those who were 
going to college, made no appeal to those who were 
not going to college. With these conditions exist- 
ing, it is easy to see how the occasional evening or 
afternoon school grew into a permanent business 
school in communities large enough to support 
such an institution. Until the late nineties, the 
bulk of education for business was offered by 
private institutions, generally known as business 
colleges. With the beginning of the new century, 
however, ideas changed regarding the responsi- 
bility of the state for education of a vocational 
nature. The handful of public secondary schools 
which in 1890 offered courses in commerce has 
now increased to include almost all the high 
schools in the country. 


Commercial education is defined differently 
by various individuals, depending on their view- 
point relative to the phrase. It seems to me that 
J. O. Malott expresses the present day conception 
of this term aptly in the following: 


“The term ‘commercial education’ 1s used to in- 
clude that education and training which prepares 
specifically for an understanding of the relation- 
ships and the performance of activities in business.’’* 


1F. G. Nichols, “The Outlook for Commercial Education,” National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, Boston (1922), 


pp- 1306-16. 
‘Ibid., pp. 1306-16. 


J. O. Malott, Commercial Education in 1926-1928, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1929, No. 26, p. 2. 
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If this definition be taken as standard, it will 
eliminate the idea that such education consists 
merely of short technical courses in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand. We have come to 
the place where we feel that one or all of these 
subjects cannot be considered to be commercial 
education, although each contributes its part to 
the training of a business man. We know that 
the education and experience necessary to make 
a business man is equivalent in both time and 
study to any of the professions. It is an insult to 
claim that a business man can be trained within 
a. period of a few weeks or months. 

The type of commercial activity engaged in 
by the people of our country determines to a 
large extent the type of institution that we need 
for training workers. For example, the early 
history of our business colleges shows that a 
subject called “navigation” was taught by these 
schools until merchant marines declined to such 
an extent that there was no demand for workers 
of this kind. The aims, methods, and ideals of 
our education have sprung from economic and 
social conditions. Naturally then, we find that 
these aims and methods have been modified as 
these conditions have changed. 

There are some educators and administrators 
who, even today, feel that commercial education 
is merely “‘clerical” in nature. These individuals 
have probably failed to grasp the full importance 
of this forward movement in education. While 
statistics of any kind dealing with secondary 
school enrollments will tell that a large propor- 
tion of these pupils are enrolled in one or more 
commercial subjects, yet it is true that these 
subjects are not necessarily bookkeeping, type- 
writing, or shorthand. Even though commercial 
education began merely as limited training for 
clerical jobs, today it has advanced far beyond 
that stage. The modern commercial course in 
our secondary schools has developed to include 
instruction in the several broad fields of com- 
mercial activity. This course must provide for 
those pupils who can stay only long enough to 
secure clerical skill, as well as for those pupils 
who will finish their secondary school course and 
continue into schools of higher education. While 
the so-called college preparatory courses have one 
type of pupil to deal with, the commercial edu- 
cator has at least three. He has those pupils 
who can stay only one or two years in high 
school, those who will graduate but cannot go 
further, and those who will graduate and con- 
tinue further with their studies in college. 

It is possible in our more liberal high schools 
to take a large number of broad commercial sub- 
jects that train for life and culture, rather than 
for one specific clerical job. Such subjects as 
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economic history, economic geography, business 
letter writing, business English, commercial law, 
banking, transportation, general business prac- 
tice, business organization and administration, 
spelling, penmanship, salesmanship, advertising, 
commercial arithmetic, and marketing, are 
offered. These subjects do not merely train a 
pupil to become a clerk, but give general training 
for life itself. It seems to me manifestly unfair to 
claim that our high school commercial courses 
are “clerical mills,”” because these courses enroll 
the greater number of high school pupils. If one 
is to be fair in his analysis of commercial educa- 
tion, he must take into consideration those 
pupils who graduate from our secondary schools 
and continue into the professional schools of 
business administration in our colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as those pupils who can attend 
high school only for a year or two, due to various 
social and economic conditions. 

It does not seem strange to one who has been 
in close touch with our educational development 
that the rapidly growing secondary schools, tax 
supported, should have been called upon, once 
the possibility was seen, to perform the work 
that had been done almost exclusively by the 
private business colleges. Nor is it strange that 
there should be a demand for modifications of the 
classical education with which the high school 
began, and that the demand should be for such 
practical training as the business college was 
supposed to offer. There was no definitely or- 
ganized curriculum in the beginning for commer- 
cial work. 

The English Classical High School of Boston, 
as early as 1821, offered a course in “navigation,” 
but the subject was unidentified with any course 
of study and was selected at the option of the 
student. For many years courses in bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic were offered in a 
similar way in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and in 
many small high schools. Next we found admin- 
istrators substituting such business subjects as 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and com- 
mercial law for botany, medieval history, and 
chemistry. This method of organization proved 
very unsatisfactory, in that it could not keep 
pace with the demand. It led to friction between 
the proponents of two very distinct philosophies 
of education: those who believed in formal dis- 
cipline and an education for culture, and those 
who believed in specific education and vocational 
training. The next step was the development of 
special commercial courses in regular high 
schools—courses that would actually give tech- 
nical training—courses that would be correlated 
sufficiently to train one to do specific work, as 
well as to give one the broad outlook on life that 


‘L. S. Lyon, Education for Business, The University of Chicago Press, 1922, p. 274. 
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his high school course should provide. This 
method has proved very satisfactory in the ma- 
jority of high schools. However, in the larger 
cities where the demand for business education 
has justified the special high schools of commerce, 
rapid progress has been made. In such schools 
commercial education has been allowed to de- 
velop freely without being hindered by the old 
traditional type of administrator and subject 
matter.® 


In discussing private commercial schools, one 
must remember that they are conducted for 
profit, as well as for educational purposes. On the 
other hand, the public secondary school is not 
conducted for profit; it is tax supported and state 
regulated. This being true, the public schools 
should offer that type of education which best 
serves the majority, not the minority, of the 
taxpayers. 


In studying the growth of business training 
in our higher institutions of learning, we see a 
struggle similar to the one business education 
experienced in the secondary schools. However, 
after this type of education became established, 
its enrollment grew rapidly; it quickly gained the 
respect of both school and business administra- 
tors. Today, the business world considers that 
one who expects to learn the essentials of business 
administration should graduate from the school 
of business administration of some college or 
university offering such professional training. In 
addition to our secondary schools, we have three 
types of institutions offering business training— 
the private business college, the endowed private 
school, and the public and private colleges and 
universities. 

In the early days of commercial education 
(about 1880) there were two major types of posi- 
tions; namely, bookkeeping and stenography, 
around which all business revolved. One had 
only to choose and prepare for the branch he 
wished to follow, and he was qualified for any 
position in the class chosen. Today, however, 
conditions are much different. Many office and 
store employees are doing work of a detailed 
nature, work that cannot be associated directly 
with bookkeeping or stenography. Yet in many 
schools, both public and private, business edu- 
cation continues to revolve largely around these 
two studies. During the last few years, however, 
the trend of business training has been toward 
the general business subjects, such as commercial 
law, commercial geography, economics of busi- 
ness, salesmanship, business English, business 
organization and administration, economic his- 


tory, advertising, and junior business practice. 
A recent survey of twenty cities showed that out 
of 4,000 office and store workers under eighteen 
years of age, only 33 were bookkeepers and 88, 
stenographers.* This would indicate that we have 
in the past placed too much emphasis on technical 
bookkeeping and shorthand, with too little at- 
tention devoted to the subjects teaching general 
business training. Modern business educators 
feel that we must teach, from a different angle, 
the subjects previously thought to be entirely 
vocational. We must teach bookkeeping and 
shorthand not only to provide special skills but 
also to provide a broad general business training. 


When commercial subjects were first intro- 

duced into the secondary schools, they were of 
the business school type. Mr. Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Michigan, ably sums up 
the short and technical courses that were first 
introduced into the secondary schools to compete 
with the business colleges as follows: 
“The short courses were failures. They created 
wrong impressions in the minds of students. They 
belittled business by implying that the preparation 
required by the successful business man was not as 
great as that demanded by the successful man.in 
other pursuits. They attracied an inferior class of 
students. They created wrong impressions in the 
minds of the public as to the disciplinary value of 
commercial subjects. Graduates from a one or two- 
year commercial course were compared with grad- 
uates from other four-year courses, to the dispar- 
agement of the former, and in most cases the critics 
did not take into consideration the fact that the 
training was from two to four times as long in the 
one case as in the other.’” 


These short courses in high schools led some 
administrators to speak of our secondary com- 
mercial courses as “clerical mills” and “educa- 
tional repair shops.” When a pupil has com- 
pleted these courses, he has received only the 
very elementary rudiments of training. Under 
present business conditions, his job becomes a 
blind alley job, for the business world is not 
willing to teach him to do the things that he 
should have learned in school. 


Secondary education wrongs the taxpayers, 
who support the schools, when it is partial to 
college preparation. We should remember that, 
under the stress of modern economic conditions, 
a subject cannot remain in the curriculum merely 
because of tradition, especially if there are other 
subjects that better serve the community. When 

(Concluded on page 426) 


*C. H. Marvin, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Henry Holt & Co., 1922, pp. 42-45. 
‘F. G. Nichols, The Outlook for Commercial Education, National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, Boston, 1922, p. 1310. 
"C. A. Herrick, The Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education, The Macmillan Co., page 215. 


‘Ibid., pages 215 to 218. 
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Correcting Errors in Typewriting 


Let us teach erasing procedure to 
our typewriting students. 


Too many teachers of typewriting 
frown upon erasures all through the 
typewriting course. Through three 
semesters of typing, the student is 
forbidden to do any erasing. Then, 
suddenly, he is permitted to do some 
erasing on certain assignments, but he 
is not taught how to do that erasing 
well, and he is made to feel that he 
should not have to erase. The way in 
which the teacher frowns upon the 
erasures puts a halo around them for 
many students. Some erasures are 
smuggled past the teacher unless she 
is extremely watchful. 

The students learn to erase whether they are 
taught or not, but very few do the job in the best 
and neatest way. In view of the fact that good 
erasures are perfectly acceptable in most of the 
typewriting done in the average business office, 
and in view of the fact that the students are 
going to erase whether or not we teach them or 
permit them to do it, why not look at the whole 
typewriting process with a sane perspective. 
Recognize the need for erasing and the importance 
of erasing well. Include erasing procedure in our 
syllabi as one of the elements in the typewriting 
course that must be definitely taught. 

The student should learn enough in his first 
semester of typewriting to use the typewriter for 
his personal work outside typewriting class. If 
that is true, erasing should be taught during that 
first semester, instead of being postponed until 
the third or the fourth semester. It is much 
easier to teach the student to erase properly than 
it is to break bad habits and correct them later. 

The following procedure for teaching erasing 
may prove helpful, whether your students are 
high school, college, or business college students: 





R. S. Rowland 
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First, be sure each student has a 
soft eraser and a hard eraser. These 
may be special typewriter erasers, or 
they may be ordinary pencil and ink 
erasers. They must be in good condi- 
tion; that is, clean and pliable. 

Discuss with the students the need 
for erasing and the importance of eras- 
ing well. Every typist makes errors 
occasionally. When an error is made, 
the typist must do one of five things: 
ignore the error and proceed with the 
typing; remove the paper and start 
over; strike the correct letters or 
words over the incorrect ones; cross 
out the incorrect matter, using the X 
or the / and then proceed with the 
typing; or erase the incorrect matter and then 
type the correct. Each of these five is all right 
under certain conditions, but in most office work, 
erasing is the only proper way of handling cor- 
rections. A good discussion of this wil] motivate 
the work that will follow. 


Have the students insert practice paper and 
type one stroke, for instance, the letter a. Then 
have them go through the following process step 
by step in changing the a tot: 

Move the carriage to the extreme right or 
left, using the margin release if necessary, so 
that the dust from the erasing will not “gum 
up” the ribbon-carrying mechanism or the 
type bars below. 

Turn the platen up two or three spaces so 
that the point at which the erasure is to be 
made is easily accessible. 

Rub the letter a with the soft eraser, to 
remove the surface ink. 

Rub with the hard eraser, to remove the 
rest of the ink. 

Place a piece of paper over the spot 
erased and rub on that paper with the thumb 
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nail or some such smooth hard surface, in 
order to smooth down the fibers of the paper 
that have been disturbed by the erasing. 
This step makes a great difference in the final 
appearance of the erasure. 


Last, but important, take a good look at 
the finished job, evaluating the work and 
noting any weaknesses in what has been done. 


Now, type the correct stroke over the 
erasure. In this case, type t where the a was. 
In making the correcting stroke, try to use 
the same degree of force that was used in the 
original typing, so that the correction will 
not be noticeable because of being darker or 
lighter than the rest. 


Now the students have corrected an isolated 
stroke. This should be practiced several times. 
Then, proceeding from the simple to the complex, 
have the students type two strokes, such as as. 
Then have them proceed, step by step, to change 
the s to t. In doing this, another step should be 
inserted. After moving the carriage and turning 
up the platen, have each student place an eraser 
shield in position, so that the s can be erased 
easily without disturbing the a. This shield may 
be a regular celluloid erasing shield, or it may be 
simply a small piece of paper or a card, so placed 
as to cover the a without covering the s. 

After changing the as to at, have the students 
make the following corrections, proceeding care- 
fully, step by step: 

Change as to 1s 

Change has to his 

Change as to it 

Change hash to move 

Change Watch for the signs at the crossing 
to Watch for the train at the crossing 

To summarize, the steps in the erasing pro- 
cedure may be listed as follows: 

1. Move carriage. 
2. Turn up platen. 
3. Place shield in position. 
4. Erase with soft eraser. 
5. Erase with hard eraser. 
6. Smooth down paper fibers. 
7. Judge erasure. 

Be sure that the students understand the 
reason for each of these fundamental steps, and 
be sure that the students master the steps under 
a variety of conditions, such as correcting an 
isolated stroke, correcting the last stroke of a 
word, correcting the first stroke of a word, 
correcting a stroke in the middle of a word, cor- 
recting an isolated short word, correcting an 


isolated longer word, and correcting a word in 
the middle of a sentence. 


Now the teacher is ready to discuss such 
matters as the following: the difference in erasing 
on different kinds and weights of paper; the 
difference which the condition of the ribbon 
makes on erasing; the procedure in erasing near 
the bottom of a page (turn the platen backward 
instead of forward); erasing on a carbon copy; 
erasing with the paper out of the machine, placing 
the correction as accurately as if the paper had 
stayed in the machine; and expanding or con- 
tracting the correction, such as typing a three- 
letter word in place of a four-letter word and 
vice versa. 

Finally, remember that nothing is thoroughly 
taught until it is thoroughly learned. Do not 
stop when the procedure outlined above has been 
carried out. Drill on it until the students are able 
to erase so well that their corrections are not at 
all noticeable; and then, when erasures are made 
on daily assignments, see that they are well 
made.—R. S. Rowland, State Teachers College, 


Indiana, Pennsyloania. 
. e e 


Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club held an enthusiastic meeting in Wichita, 
Kansas, on March 18. Those who appeared on 
the program were Dr. Mikesell, University of 
Wichita; Stanley Spurier, C. P. A. of Wichita; 
Henry J. Allen, former U. S. Senator; and E. E. 
Snyder of Eldorado, Kansas. 

Mr. L. J. Bounous, High School East, 
Wichita, was elected president for 1934. H. S. 
Miller of High School East, Wichita, the former 
president, was elected vice-president. Nora S. 
Stosz of High School North, Wichita, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


Mr. Forney Goes to Bloomsburg 





William C. Forney, for- 
mer head of the commercial 
department of Easton High 
School, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been added to 
the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He 
received the appointment 
at the beginning of the sec- 
ond term of this school year. 

Mr. Forney obtained 
William C. Forney his B.S. degree from Tem- 

ple University and his M. A. 
degree from New York University. He served as 
head of the commercial department of Easton 
High School from 1924 until his appointment on 
the faculty of Bloomsburg State Teachers College. 
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Observations in Student Teaching in Commercial Education 


I was formerly Head of the School 
of Education, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. In this capacity it was 
my duty to supervise the student 
teaching in the high schools of New 
Jersey. These schools ranged in en- 
rollment from three hundred to five 
thousand. Subjects included book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law, 
junior business training, office prac- 
tice, commercial geography, and eco- 
nomics. 

As I have gone my rounds in super- 
vising teaching and in making sugges- 
tions, I made some of the following 
observations. These were jotted down 
not in any particular order of importance. They 
merely represent facts, conclusions, and opinions. 
They are submitted for what they are worth to 
teachers in service and to those who are preparing 
for teaching. 

1. Most critic teachers do not care to work 
with a cadet teacher. This indicates a limited 
outlook on the part of the experienced teacher. 
He fails to make use of an opportunity to enlarge 
his influence. 

2. Because of the timidity of beginning 
teachers, they lack proper fixation in teaching. 
In other words, they fail to combine extensive 
with intensive teaching. 

3. Mannerisms are particularly noticeable 
among beginners. Peculiar mannerisms such as 
posture, expressions, and pronunciation are an- 
noying to students, particularly if they are accus- 
tomed to another teacher. 


Henry 


4. Too many new teachers, as well as experi- 
enced teachers, resort to negative corrections in- 
stead of positive corrections. 


5. Personal enthusiasm of a beginning teacher 
is not always “catching.” Occasionally a be- 
ginner may take a school by storm, but if he is 
not careful, his popularity will soon cease. 


6. The beginning teacher has a temptation to 
start the class before the students are settled and 
quiet. It pays to wait but to inculcate the habit 
of starting promptly. 


7. There is an advantage in knowing the 
names of students soon and in learning the names 
of new students soon. This creates a better rela- 
tion between the teacher and student; it facili- 
tates recitation. 

8. I formerly believed that a teacher should 
stand most of the time, but I now do not believe 
that this is true. There are times when other 





postures are more relaxing to the 
students as well as to the teacher. 

g. Young teachers frequently over- 
look the material conditions in the 
classroom, such as the seating of stu- 
dents, the ventilation, and the light- 
ing. 

10. Teachers, young and old, fre- 
quently fail to use proper methods of 
discipline. Each student is an indi- 
vidual case. I have in mind a basket 
ball player who became lazy after the 
basket ball season. He did not respond 
to praise and leadership, but he did 
respond to being ignored. In other 
words, he preferred being given an 
opportunity to express himself. 

11. Feel free to shift students in the class- 
room. Move some forward if necessary. A class 
should not be allowed to become two static. 

12. Do not permit the students to force you 
to use one or a few devices. Often I have seen a 
slow group almost force a beginning teacher to 
use the blackboard for explanations. If the 
students are weak in responses without the aid 
of writing, that weakness should be strengthened. 


13. Students who are having difficulty should 
be given the privilege of asking questions about 
a point in dispute or one which has not been 
understood. This is a reverse process, but the 
challenge is productive of information for the 
teacher. 

14. Teachers should not underrate the prob- 
lem of gaze. Most practice teachers look only at 
part of the group. The whole group must be seen 
in the sweep of the eye. There otherwise is a 
danger of losing attention. 


15. Students sit so much of the day and 
teachers do so much of the talking, that there is 
a tendency to fail to allow the student to react 
to the stimulus of the teacher. 


16. Slavish clinging to textbooks is common. 
There are always good ways to supplement any 
good text. 


17. The blackboard is an excellent device, but 
frequently it is not used systematically and 
thoroughly. Young teachers do too much careless 
writing and illustrating on the blackboard. 


18. A teacher should contribute something 
definite to each class besides what is found in the 
text. A contribution makes the students feel 
that the teacher has new ideas, new material, and 
new ways of explaining the subject. The students 
learn better and have more confidence in the 
teacher. 


Cremer 
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19. When a student in a class indicates that 
he does not know an answer, his reaction may be 
interpreted as laziness. The teacher should face 
this problem immediately and see that fixation 
of the idea takes place. 

20. Rates of speed in conducting learning 
groups must be respected. There is a necessity 
for pausing long enough to intensify and ramify, 
to appeal and inspire. 

21. If students are quick and alert, the 
teacher should also be quick and alert. This is 
a reasonable demand of the teacher. 

22. Short tests often, possibly daily, for slow 
or difficult groups may prove to be highly 
effective. 

23. More contentment is often exhibited in 
covering ground than in effecting thoroughness 
in learning. 

24. Teachers are sometimes guilty of “over- 
teaching” when they become in the habit of 
working with students individually. 

The student teacher, in a sense, serves an 
interneship to determine whether he is going to 
make a good teacher. A student teacher is 
expected to prove his ability sufficiently to pro- 
vide a basis for judging him. Few fail to do this. 
The supervisor constantly exhorts the practice 
teacher to demonstrate his ability. 

The ones receiving the highest ratings are 
those who are superior students in scholarship 
and learning ability, and are superior in health, 
vigor, originality, resourcefulness, adaptability, 
and leadership. A teacher is expected to be a 
superior student and to have a leading person- 
ality. A teacher is one who may lead the race to 
a better life. There is a condition of mediocrity 
and followership involved in mass production. I 
hope it is only a temporary condition —Henry 
Cremer, American Floating University of New 


York. 


Go to Chicago 


Many things of interest to commercial teach- 
ers will be happening in Chicago this summer. 
Activities are centering around the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The following are some of the 
events of interest to commercial teachers: 


University of Chicago Conference 


A conference will be held in the University 
of Chicago on Thursday, June 29 and on Friday, 
June 30. It is under the auspices of The School 
of Business. The general theme will be “The 
Reconstruction of Business Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Leading authorities in com- 
mercial education from all parts of the United 
States will participate in the program. For more 
detailed information write to H. G. Shields, The 


School of Business, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


On page 418 of this issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET is a complete announcement of the 
program of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. The 
convention will be held on July 1 and 3. Head- 
quarters will be in the Hotel Stevens. For addi- 
tional information, write to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City. 


Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions will hold its annual 
convention jointly with the National Education 
Association. For a complete announcement of 
details, write to Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


International Contests 


The International Commercial Schools Con- 
tests will be held on June 27 and June 28 under 
the auspices of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. A brief list of contests was published in 
the March, 1933, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. For detailed information in regard to 
the contests, write to the general chairman, W. C. 
Maxwell, High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Commercial Teacher Becomes Principal 


Harry R. Myers, 
Head of the Department 
of Business Education 
of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, was given the 
additional duties of prin- 
cipal of Freshman High 
School in September, 
1932. 

Mr. Myers received 
his training in Moran 
Business School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Mt. 
Pleasant Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
University of Michigan; and Columbia Univer- 
sity. For seven years he was head of the com- 
mercial department of the Greenville, Michigan, 
High School, and taught one year in the High 
School at Escanaba, Michigan. Mr. Myers went 
to Poughkeepsie as head of the commercial de- 
partment in 1920. He has made an enviable 
record and is a leader in his part of the state. 
He served last year as Chairman of the Eastern 
Zone Meeting of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 





Harry R. Myers 
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Office Training 


PROBLEMS FOR SECRETARIAL 


At present, when defin- 
ite courses in secretarial 
training or office practice 
are becoming more and 
more popular, the organi- 
zation of such a course so 
that the best results can be 
obtained is of general inter- 
est. This is especially true 
where equipment is limited. 
The plan outlined here is 
one which has been in use 
at the State College of 
Washington for several 
semesters and which has proved highly practical. 
It is arranged for an eighteen-week semester, 
during which the class meets for a two-hour 
laboratory period twice a week, a total of thirty- 
six two-hour periods. Our equipment is not 
elaborate: a Mimeograph, a Multigraph, tran- 
scribing and dictating machines, and four indi- 
vidual filing sets. The general method of pre- 
senting the work would be the same, however 
complete the equipment. 





Ethel H. Wood 


At the beginning of the semester, a list of 
problems and a schedule similar to the following 
are posted on the bulletin board; eighteen prob- 
lems are arranged, each problem requiring ap- 
proximately four hours, or one week of work. 
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TRAINING 


. The Mimeograph 

. The Multigraph 

. Multigraph practice 

. Dictaphone transcription 

. Dictaphone dictation 

. Stenography 

. Clerical work 

. Incoming and outgoing mail 

. Hints for secretaries; itineraries 
. Letter-writing; proof reading 

. Mimeograph practice 

. Filing—alphabetizing 

. Filing—study of and practice in alpha- 


betic, alphabetic-automatic, geographic 
filing 

Filing—study of and practice in subject 
and numeric filing 

Reading assignment: business defined; 
banks and banking transactions 

Reading assignment: purchasing and pur- 
chase orders; laboratory practice 

Reading assignment: sales, money orders, 
C.O.D. shipments, foreign financial 
transactions; laboratory practice 

Reading assignment: negotiable instru- 
ments, bills of lading, labor, payroll; 
laboratory practice 


PROJECT ASSIGNMENTS FOR OFFICE TRAINING 
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Students work independently and progress 
from one problem to the next as rapidly as they 
are able. However, each problem must be satis- 
factorily completed before the next problem may 
be started. Students who are more adept often 
finish the work before the end of the term. In 
such cases, supplementary work is supplied, 
either on the problems where they were somewhat 
less skillful or on those in which they are particu- 
larly interested. Each student keeps a notebook 
in which is a complete record of the work done 
for each project, with notes on reading assign- 
ments, laboratory practice, samples or carbon 
copies of work done, the amount of time spent on 
each problem, and any comments necessary to 
explain what has been done. 


The following are samples of report sheets 
accompanying each project: 


Project 8 
Mail, incoming and outgoing 
Time: 1 hour, 15 minutes 


Margaret Fulton 
February 2, 1932 


I outlined the material on incoming and out- 
going mail. 


I did not take very full notes on this, as the 
course I am taking in business English has given 
a broad scope of these office duties. I think the text 
is not as up to date as the one used in the English 
course. The English text gives more work on letter 
forms and the problem of addressing envelopes. 


Lois McClure 
February 2, 1932 


Project 9 
Hints for Secretaries 
Time: 2 hours 


I outlined the material in Chapters 7 and 14 in 
Brown’s “The Secretary.” The material was very 
interesting. I learned about proof reading and how 
it is done. The discussion on the various kinds 
and sizes of type would be especially valuable to 
anyone interested in printing work. I learned 
several new terms. 


As the course is arranged, Problems 15 to 18 
are reading projects, devoted to a rather com- 
prehensive study of present-day banking trans- 
actions, such as handling checks, drafts, notes, 
deposits, and reconciliations, as well as routine 
business activities along accounting lines in the 
purchasing, selling, employment, and adminis- 
trative departments of a business. Problems 12, 
13, and 14 introduce and give a working idea of 
filing. Five methods—direct alphabetic, auto- 
matic alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and sub- 
ject—are taken up. In addition to learning the 
general rules of filing and the principle underlying 
the subject, students are given practice in filing 
correspondence by each of these methods. Prob- 
lems 8, 9, and 10 cover magazine articles and 


chapter references dealing with incoming and 
outgoing mail, letter writing, proof reading, 
itineraries, and hints for secretaries. Problems 
I to 7 are projects in actually performing the 
work to be found in offices. Copies of the direc- 
tions given for some of these problems will 
illustrate the method used. 


Problem No. 1 The Mimeograph 


1. Study the Mimeograph Service Book and 
the various parts of the machine. 

2. Cut stencil as instructed. Ask your in- 
structor about points which you cannot 
understand; she is interested in helping 
you. 


3. Learn the following things about the 
machine; learn them so thoroughly that 
you can explain each one to a fellow 
student or to the instructor: 

How to fill the ink well 

How to ink the machine 

How to change the ink pad 

How to set the counter 

How to remove the roller, clean, and 
return it 

How to raise and lower type on the 
page 

4. Keep a copy of each stencil you cut, and 
hand it in with your report. This is 
important. 


5. At the end of your assignment for this 
problem, make out a report form like 
the one posted on the bulletin board, 
and attach all copies of work done. 


Problem No. 5 


1. Instruct your fellow worker (Student who 
has Problem No. 2 today) in her prob- 
lem on the Multigraph. 


2. Set up and run any special material that is 
supplied you by the instructor. 
You are entirely responsible for the work 
entrusted to you, and it must be done in 
a creditable manner. You are responsi- 
ble, also, for getting it done, even if it 
means working during a study period. 


3. When you have completed the special 
work, clean the type with alcohol, and 
take it down, distributing it on the 
banks. 


Much stenographic work, clerical work, and 
cutting of stencils is done for the members of the 
department staff. Such work must be correct, 
first-class work; if this means working overtime, 
then the student to whom the work has been 
assigned is required to work overtime. No work 
is accepted that is not up to the high standard of 


Multigraph Practice 
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the department—equal to that which would be 
accepted in an office. Throughout the course, 
every effort is made to duplicate actual office con- 
ditions. The aim is to develop in the students, 
initiative as well as an ability to follow direc- 
tions, either written or oral. So far the course has 
been highly satisfactory. It is easily motivated; 
the students are always enthusiastic about the 
work; and they all agree that it minimizes the 
“stage fright” that so often accompanies the 
thought of a first position—Ethel H. Wood, 
The State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 
. . eo 


Dr. Lomax is Honored 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
of New York University, 
School of Education, was 
honored by the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the convention 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Lomax was presented the 
Association’s Medallion for 
1933. The medallion was 
given in recognition of out- 
standing contributions to business education. 





Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


The school experience of Dr. Lomax extends 
to all parts of the country. He has served as 
Director of Business Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
New York State Department of Education; 
Special Agent in Commercial Education, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; Director, De- 
partment of Commerce, New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas; Instructor and Super- 
visor of Commercial Subjects, University of 
Missouri Training School; Head of the Commer- 
cial Departments of Brockfield and Hannibal, 
Missouri; and a teacher in rural and grade 
schools. 


New York University conferred a Ph. D. 
degree on Dr. Lomax in 1927. He also attended 
the following schools: Harvard University; Uni- 
versity of Dijon; University of Chicago; Univer- 
sity of Missouri; State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri; and Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Dr. Lomax started the teacher-training pro- 
gram of the School of Education of New York 
University. The department has grown from 18 
students to 822 students. This is a record which 
speaks for itself. 
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Department of Business Education 
National Education Association 


The annual convention of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Education 
Association will be held in Chicago, Illinois, on 
July 1 and 3. The general theme of the conven- 
tion will be “Objectives of Public Secondary 
Business Education.” The program will be based 
on Volume I, Number 3, of the “National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly.” 

The two sessions of the Department of 
Business Education will be held on July 1 and 3. 
The programs are as follows: 


Saturday, July 1, 1933 


President’s Address—Paul S. Lomax, 
University. 


New York 


Conference on “Objectives of Business Education” as 
viewed by classroom teachers of the various business 
subjects taught in the different types of schools— 
Leader, J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Joint luncheon of the National Education Association 
Department of Business Education with the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions. Speaker, A. L. Threlkeld, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


Program of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions. President, Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens. 


Monday, July 3, 1933 


Luncheon meeting in cooperation with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce—Chairman, B. J. Knauss, 
Supervisor of Commercial! Education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


Address by a prominent business man on “Objectives 
of Business Education as Viewed by Business.” 


Conference on “Methods of Determining Objectives of 
Business Education”—Leader, Earl W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


Conference on “Objectives of Business Education With 
Reference to Those of General Education’”—Leader, 
Louis A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton. 


Conference on “Vocational, Non-Vocational, and 
Guidance Objectives of Business Education”— 
Leader, Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


World's First Woman Typist 


Mrs. Charles L. Fortier of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is reputed to be the world’s first woman 
typist. She recently celebrated her eightieth 
birthday. 

Mrs. Fortier is the daughter of Christopher 
Latham Sholes, who is credited with being the 
inventor of the typewriter. Despite Mrs. For- 
tier’s age, she still uses the typewriter. 
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New President of Ferris Institute 





Dr. Ernest E. Brown is 
the new president of Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. He succeeds Mr. 
W. D. White. Dr. Brown 
previously served as presi- 
dent of Southwestern State 
Teachers College of Weath- 
erford, Oklahoma. 


Dr. Brown is a recog- 
nized leader in education. 
A writeup in regard to him 
appears in “Who’s Who in 
America” in the issue of 
1931. He is a graduate of Central Oklahoma 
State Normal School and has attended the 
University of Oklahoma and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He served as Superintendent of Schools 
of Sayre, Oklahoma; Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Oklahoma; and 
Chief High School Inspector of Oklahoma. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Ferris Institute is fortunate in obtaining the 
services of Dr. Brown. This school is one of the 
outstanding private institutions. It was organ- 
ized in 1884 and was a pioneer in commercial 
education. Courses are offered on secondary, 
junior college, and college levels. 


New York State Business Education 
Association 











Dr. E. E. Brown 


The program has just been announced for 
the annual meeting of the Business Education 
Association of the State of New York. The meet- 
ing will be held in Hotel DeWitt Clinton, Albany, 
New York, on Saturday, May 6. The hosts will 
be Albany Business College and Mildred Elley 
School. 

The following committee reports will be 
given: Statistics—Chairman, H. O. Warren, Troy 
Business College, Troy; Research—Chairman, W. 
R. Hill, Spencer’s Business School, Schenectady; 
Education—Chairman, Mrs. C. Henrietta Hurst, 
Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo; New Ideas— 
Chairman, B. C. Meeker, Elmira Business In- 
stitute, Elmira; Public Relations—Chairman, 
George Wolf, Bird’s Business Institute, New 
York City; Coordination—Chairman, W. S. 
Risinger, Utica School of Commerce, Utica. 


Portland School Moves to New Quarters 


The Northeastern Business College of Port- 
land, Maine, celebrated the opening of new 
quarters on April 2. Earle Grant, president of 
the college, is preparing for the new upturn of 


business. The school is now located in a com- 
plete building with plenty of light and space. 


To Teachers 


Some carve in the white gleaming marble 
The things that in fancy they see; 
Some fix them with canvas and color, 
And bring them to you and to me. 
Some guide with “thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not,” 
Some seek to inspire with a song; 
You build with a subtler material— 
The traits that shall make the race strong. 


When the statues have weathered and fallen, 
When the paint on the canvas is dead, 
When the precepts of priests are forgotten, 
And the songs and their singer are sped, 
You shall live in the lives you have moulded 
And lead with the courage of ten. 
The Great Master Workman be with you! 
I hail you, ye makers of men! 


—By James C. Harwood, principal of John 
Marshall High School and director of junior high 
schools, Richmond, Virginia. Reprinted from 
“The Virginia Journal of Education,” March, 
1933. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Contest 


Bryant & Stratton Business College of 
Buffalo, New York, is sponsoring the North- 
western Pennsylvania Annual High School 
Commercial Contest. It will be held on May 6 
in Youngsville, Pennsylvania. Awards will be 
given in the form of medals and a loving cup. 
Schools which are entering the contest are 
Youngsville, Bradford, Kane, Warren, and 
Sheffield. Other teachers who are interested in 
the contest should communicate with Bryant & 
Stratton Business College. 


E. C. T. A. Goes to Boston 


At the meeting of the E. C. T. A. Convention 
in Washington, D. C., on April 12-15, the Execu- 
tive Board voted to hold the next convention in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The new officers elected were as follows: 
President, John F. Robinson, Burdett College, 
Boston, Mass.; Vice-President, Mrs Frances 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Executive Board for one year, P. J. Harman, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; Executive 
Board for three years, Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, New York City. 
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Summer School Announcements 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Session June 5-July 7; Second Ses- 
sion, July ro-August rz. Shorthand Theory and 
Methods, Typewriting Theory and Methods, Account- 
ing Theory and Methods, Business Mathematics, 
Methods in Junior Business Training, Retail Selling, 
Economic Geography, Economics, Supervised Teaching. 
Address, Dr. Grady Gammage, President. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 
26-August 4. Accounting; Business Management; 
Economics; Educational Psychology; Methods in 
Shorthand Theory, Typewriting, Business Law, Busi- 
ness English, Bookkeeping-Accounting, and Business 
Practice; English; Foreign Trade; Mathematics; Sec- 
— Science. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, Presi- 

ent. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA: First Session, June 28—August 9. Elements of 
Economics; Principles of Accounting; Advanced Eco- 
nomic Theory; Industrial Management; Business Ad- 
ministration; Advertising; Merchandising; Invest- 
ments; Money, Banking, and Foreign Exchange; Ele- 
mentary Statistics. Post Session, August 10-September 
z. Business Organization; Current Financial Problems; 
International Finance. Address, Gordon S. Watkins, 
Dean of Summer Session, 405 Hilgard Ave. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA: First Term, June 19-July 28. 
Business Education in Secondary Schools; Curriculum 
and Methods in Accounting, Junior Business Training, 
Gregg Shorthand, and Typewriting; Secretarial Prob- 
lems; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Thesis Seminar. Sec- 
ond Term, July 31-September 1. Problems in Business 
Education; Curriculum and Methods in Merchandising 
Subjects; Office Management. Address, Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, Associate Professor of Commerce and 
Education. 


Colorado 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First 
Term, June 12—July 19. Accounting, Auditing, Business 
Ethics, Law and the Market, Commercial Law, Mar- 
keting Problems, Teaching Social-Business Subjects, 
Business Mathematics, Cost Accounting, Tests and 
Measurements in Commercial Education, Income Tax, 
Principles of Economics. Second Term, July 19-August 
25. Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, Cost Ac- 
counting, Credit and Finance. Address, F. C. Onstott, 
Director, Summer Quarter. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Session, June 17-August 26; Second 
Session, July 24. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and allied subjects; Handwriting Meth- 
ods; Salesmanship; Applied Economics; Current Eco- 
nomic Trends; Education for Business; Teaching of 
Shorthand Transcription; Methods, Material, and 
Equipment for Teaching Office Appliances; Commercial 
Law; Accounting; Economics of Retailing; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Individual Studies in Commercial Education; Research 
in Commercial Education. Address, Dr. G. W. Frasier, 
President. 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO — UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 
First Term, June 17-July 21; Second Term, July 24- 
August 25. Teaching of Accounting, Typewriting, 
Stenography; Problems of Business Education; Prob- 
lems of Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; Current 
Trends in Business. Address, H. G. Shields, Assistant 


Dean. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 12-July 21. Money, 
Banking and Public Finance, Constructive Accounting, 
Advanced Accounting, Methods in Handwriting, 
Elementary and Advanced Shorthand, Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting. Address, Dr. W. P. 
Morgan, President. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY: June r2-July 21. Advanced Accounting, 
Business Organization, Marketing, Advanced Com- 
mercial Law, Materials of Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Arthur Williams, Director of Commerce. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: 
Nine Weeks’ Session, June 14-August 9; Three Weeks’ 
Session, August 9-26; Twelve Weeks’ Session, June 14- 
August 29. Accounting, Auditing, Principles of Busi- 
ness Law, Typewriting, Stenography. Address, William 
A. Rawles, Dean of School of Commerce and Finance. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 19-July 21; Second Term, 
July 24-August 25. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Stenotypy; Office Management; Office Practice; 
Secretarial Training; Business Law; Business Finance; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements; Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education. Address, 
M. E. Studebaker, Head of Commerce Department. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 5-August 25. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Accounting; Machine Accounting; Secretarial 
Training; Commercial Correspondence; Methods in 
Junior Business Training; Advertising; Marketing; 
Business Publication; Commercial Law; History of 
Commerce; Teaching of Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Bookkeeping. Address, Ira S. Condit, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 5-July 8; Second 
Term, July 1o-August 12. First American Institution 
to give Commercial Teacher Training. Has kept a 
leading position in this field. Accredited by University 
of Kentucky, Association of Kentucky Colleges and 
Universities, and American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 
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em students may begin where work in other ac- 
credited colleges places them. Possible to get degree 
by coming from summer to summer. Strong courses 
in Accounting of college grade through the summer. 
Relay class, discussing many problems in Commercial 
Education, will be a striking new feature. 


LEXINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 
TUCKY: First Term, June 12-July 15. Problems in 
Commercial Education: The Commercial Curriculum. 
Second Term, July 17-August 19. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Methods and Materials in 
Junior Business. Address, Dr. Jesse E. Adams, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


LOUISVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF LOUIS- 
VILLE: June 17-August 16. Principles of Economics. 
Address, Raymond A. Kent, President. 


Louisiana 


LAFAYETTE — SOUTHWESTERN LOUISI- 
ANA INSTITUTE: June 6-August 5. Accounting, 
Secretarial Science. Address, Edwin L. Stephens, 


President. 
Maine 


BANGOR — BEAL COLLEGE: July 10-August 
18. Methods and Subject Matter Courses in Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Arithmetic, English, Social Science, Psychology, and 
Education. Address, J. W. Hamlin, President. 


Massachusetts 


CAMBRIDGE — HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 
July 6-August 16. Principles of Vocational Education, 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Principles and 
Practices in the Supervision of High School Commer- 
cial Education. Address, Frederick G. Nichols, Law- 
rence Hall. 


Missouri 
KIRKSVILLE —. NORTHEAST MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-August 4. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Economics, The 
Teaching of Commerce. Address, Eugene Fair, Presi- 
dent. 


SPRINGFIELD — STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 29-August 3. Business Mathematics, 
Penmanship, Shorthand, Secretarial Reporting, Type- 
writing, Business Correspondence, Office Training, 
Accounting, Introduction to Business, Business Organ- 
ization and Management. Address, J. D. Delp, Head, 
Department of Commerce. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Session, June 5-—July 12. Accounting, 
Typewriting, Commercial Law, Penmanship. Second 
Session, July 13-August 18. Accounting, Typewriting, 
Salesmanship, Penmanship. Address, Geo. E. Martin, 
President. 


New Jersey 


TRENTON — RIDER COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 18. Principles of Secondary Education; Teach- 
ing of Technique; Vocational Guidance; Curriculum 
Making; Psychology of Adolescence; Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Edu- 
cational Tests and Measurements. Address, Dr. Joseph 
W. Seay, Diréctor. 








New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY: First Term, June 5-July 14; Second Term, 
July 15-August 18. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Economic Principles; Economic Problems; Pen- 
manship, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand 
Methods; Seminar in Cocmunmnslel Education; Research 
in Commercial Education. Address, Dr. H. C. Gossard. 


SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 5-July 
14; Second Term, July 17-August 12. Typing, Prob- 
lems in Commerce and Industry, Money and Banking, 
Commercial Law. Address, G. A. West, Director of 
Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBANY — NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS: July 5-August 12. Business 
Mathematics; Fundamentals of Accounting; Short- 
hand; Business Law; Economic Geography; Methods 
in Bookkeeping, Geography, Arithmetic, Stenography, 
Typewriting, and Law; Business Practice and Proce- 
dure. Address, M. G. Nelson, Director in charge. 


BUFFALO — BRYANT AND STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE: July ro-August 19. Short- 
hand Theory and Methods; Typewriting Methods and 
Practice; Transcription Theory, Methods, and Prac- 
tice; Business English Methods and Practice. Address, 
Geo. L. Crisp, Registrar and Assistant Principal. 


BUFFALO — UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: 
July 5-August 12. Accounting, Business Organization 
and Policy, Elements of Economics; Current Economic 
Controversies, Money and Banking, Marketing, Prin- 
ciples of Business Education, Methods in Introduction 
to Business. Address, C. S. "Marsh, Director. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: 
July 7-August 16. Principles of Business Education; 
Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Methods 
of Teaching Introduction to Business, Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice, Gregg Shorthand Theory, Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Advanced 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, Economics, 
Typewriting, Business Arithmetic, Commercial and 
Economic Geography, Office Practice; Business Ex- 
perience; Business Management of School Activities; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Social- 
Business Subjects in Secondary Schools; Research 
Studies in Business Education; Business Management 
of School Activities; Analyses of Business Occupations; 
Improvement of Teaching in Business Subjects; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education. 


SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: 
July 5-August 11. Methods of Teaching Introduction 
to Business; Organization and Administration of Com- 
mercial Education; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Commercial Arithmetic, Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Office Management; Content Courses 
in Shorthand and Typewriting; Business English; 
ag Business Organization; Money and Bank- 

; Principles of Teaching; Educational Psychology; 
E ucational Administration; Tests and Measurements; 
Secondary Education; General Methods; Philosophy 
of Education. Address, Ernest Reed, Director of 
Summer School. 


North Carolina 
GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 
June 12-July 21. Materials and Methods in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping; Materials and Meth- 
ods in the Social-Business Subjects; Principles of Com- 
mercial Education; Supervision and Administration of 
Commercial Education; Research in Commercial Edu- 
cation; Advanced Accounting; Office Management; 
Retail Marketing. Address, B. Frank Kyker, Director, 
Commercial Teacher Training. 


North Dakota 


MINOT — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 19-August 12. Shorthand, Typewriting, Business 
English, Bookkeeping, Business Law, Salesmanship, 
Business Mathematics, Penmanship Methods. Address, 
A. E. Kent, Registrar. 


VALLEY CITY — STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 19-August 11. Typewriting, Penmanship 
Methods, Business Law, Accounting and Financing for 
Extra-Curricular Activities. Address, Dr. C. E. Allen, 


President. 
Ohio 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: Summer Ses- 
sion, June 12-August 4; Post Summer Session, August 
7-25. Accounting, Principles of Advertising, Banking 
Principles, Principles of Business Finance, Marketing 
Problems, Selling and Sales Management, Stenography, 
Typewriting, Economic Geography, Methods in Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects. Address, C. M. Copeland, 
Director of School of Commerce. 


GRANVILLE — DENISON UNIVERSITY: 
June 14-August 11. Typewriting, Stenography, Meth- 
ods of Teaching Typewriting and Stenography. Ad- 
dress, E. B. Hawes, Director of Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 


GROVE CITY — GROVE CITY COLLEGE: 
June 26-August 4. Commercial Law, Principles of 
Economics, Accounting, Stenography, Junior Business 
Training, Typewriting. Address, Harold O. White, 
Registrar. 


INDIANA — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 19-July 29. Junior Business Training; Com- 
mercial Tests and Measurements; Methods in Teach- 
ing Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Short- 
hand Applications; Typewriting Applications; Short- 
hand Review; Typewriting Review; Stenographic Office 
Practice; Secretarial Practice; Practice Teaching; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Business Law; Business Corre- 
spondence; Commercial Geography. Address, G. G. 
Hill, Director, Department of Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: 
June 30~August rz. General Business Training and 
Methods; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Gregg 
Shorthand, and Typewriting; Subject-Matter and 
Methods of Teaching Penmanship; Office Practice and 
Methods. Address, Frances B. Bowers, Director, 
Commercial Education Department. 


PITTSBURGH — DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: 
fury 3-August 11. Problems and Methods in Junior 
usiness Training; Tests and Measurements in Com- 
mercial Education; Teaching of Gregg Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Problems in Teaching of Business Mathe- 
matics; Content Courses in Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Commercial Law, Eco- 
nomics, Business English, Accounting, and Economic 


Geography. Address, Dr. R. J. Worley, Director of 
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Commercial ‘Teacher 702 + Fitzsimraons 


Building. 


PITTSBURGH ~— UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH: Pre-Two Weeks Session, June 19-June 30. 
Methods and Supervision in Commercial Education. 
Six Weeks’ Session, July 3-August rr. Principles and 
Problems of Commercial Education; Curriculum Mak- 
ing for Commercial Courses; Methods and Materials 
of Teaching Typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, and Junior 
Business Training. Address, The Director of Summer 


Sessions. 
South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 5-July 14. Accounting, Junior 
Business Training, Cost Accounting, Sales Manage- 


ment, Secretarial Science, Shorthand, Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. David A. Anderson, President. 


Training, 


Texas 


ALPINE — SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 6. Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Law, Salesmanship, 
Methods in Penmanship. Address, P. M. Penrod. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY — UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: 
June 12-July 21. Stenography, Typewriting, Econom- 
ics, Personal Finance. Address, Milton Bennion, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 

CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA: First Term, June 19-July 29; Second 
Term, July 31-September 2. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Transcription and Office Machines, 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects, Commercial Law, 
Economic Geography. Address, Charles G. Maphis, 
Dean of Summer Quarter. 


FREDERICKSBURG — STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 12-July 15. Marketing, 
Commercial Law, Typewriting, Shorthand, Methods 
in Shorthand and Typewriting. Second Term, July 17- 
August 19. Business Organization, Secretarial Practice, 
Office Practice, Methods in Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Shorthand. Address, J. H. Dodd, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 


Washington 


PULLMAN — STATE COLLEGE OF WASH- 
INGTON: June 12-August 9. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Secretarial Work; Principles of Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
and Typewriting; Materials and Methods in Junior 
Business Training; Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion; Commercial Education Tests and Measurements; 
Research and Trends in Commercial Education; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Public Finance and Taxation; 
Current Economic Problems; Seminar and Research. 
— Dean A. A. Cleveland, Director of Summer 

chool. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER — WHITEWATER STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1o-July 28. Account- 
ing; Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting, Shorthand, General Business Training, 
and Office Practice. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education. 
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Curriculum Making 
(Continued from page 400) 


The State Education Department of New 
York says that: “The course in business English 
. . . is designed for the fourth year of the high 
school. It presupposes a workable knowledge of 
the first three years of high school English and 
requires a maturity of judgment not likely to be 
found in students below the fourth year.”" The 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction rec- 
ommends that: “This course (business English) 
be taught in the twelfth year. Up to this time 
the students in most schools have had the three 
years of required high school English.” It is 
interesting to notice in the summary of commer- 
cial subjects that thirteen out of twenty-one 
schools offering business English do so in the 
twelfth year, and that all twenty-one devote a 
full year to the subject. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


It was a surprise to me to find that four 
schools, as shown by the summary of commercial 
subjects, offer commercial law in the tenth year. 
It is very doubtful whether students of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age are able to grasp the prin- 
ciples of commercial law. The New York State 
Education Department says that: “The subject 
should be offered in the senior year of the high 
school course. Younger pupils do not possess the 
maturity of judgment and breadth of experience 
essential to make a success of the study.”"* The 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction rec- 
ommends that: “The course should be given as 
either a half year or a full year course . . . but 
offered in the twelfth year of school.”” New 
Jersey recommends that business law be taught 
in either the eleventh or twelfth years; Michigan 
suggests that it be taught in the twelfth year; 
Ohio makes no recommendation with regard to 
the year, but does recommend that it be given 
for one semester only; Illinois recommends that 
it be given for one semester in the eleventh year, 
and Virginia gives no recognition to commercial 
law in its official bulletin on commercial training. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ECONOMICS 
In spite of the fact that economics is the 
“science of business” and that economic theory 
enters into every commercial subject, a surpris- 
ingly small number of schools offer the subject. 
Moreover, I am led to believe from criticisms I 
have received that schools which now offer eco- 





nomics are very much dissatisfied with the course. 

The same condition prevails with regard to 
business organization, or business administration 
as it is sometimes called, although the latter 
high-sounding name is rather misleading when 
applied to a secondary school subject. In theory, 
this subject should give the student a picture of 
business as a whole, and should correlate in the 
student’s mind all the commercial subjects he 
has studied. Yet few schools offer it, and there 
seems to be even a greater criticism of business 
organization than there is of economics. 

The chief reasons for the lack of popularity 
of economics and business organization are (1) 
courses as organized are not on a high school 
level; (2) textbooks now available are highly 
theoretical and uninteresting. As I consider the 
student’s need for a knowledge of economic prin- 
ciple and of business organization, and at the 
same time the lack of appeal of the two subjects 
as they are at present offered, I wonder if they 
should not be eliminated from the curriculum, 
and an entirely new course, a full year in length, 
substituted. This new course could give a com- 
prehensive view of business and business organi- 
zation and show wherein business is affected by 
economic law. Economic theory should “be 
reduced to a minimum, and present-day 
economic-business problems stressed. 








Business Education and Economic 


Readjustment 
(Continued from page 394) 


occupations continue to offer employment oppor- 
tunities for a considerable group on the secondary 
school level. Then, too, any well-balanced voca- 
tional course includes a combination of general 
education, social-business, and technical business 
subjects. 

The sixth, and by far the most important, is 
the attitude of the commercial teacher. A thor- 
ough knowledge of and the ability to teach definite 
business subject materials were never more im- 
portant than at the present time. But expertness 
in presenting subject materials is no longer suffi- 
cient for the successful commercial teacher. There 
must be a clear understanding of why the subject 
is taught, its relationship in the business educa- 
tion program, the function of business education 
in the whole scheme of education, and the place 
of education in the social and economic order. 
This requires a liberal education, a broad training 
in business and economics, and increased pro- 
fessional study. 


“Syllabus in Commercial Subjects, Business English, New York State Education Department, 1932, page 34. 
1%Commercial Arts Course of study for Indiana Schools, Bulletin No. 100G, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 1932, page 128. 









1*Syllabus in Commercial Subjects, Commercial Law, New York State Education Department, 1931, page 33. 
Commercial Arts Course of Study for Indiana Schools, Bulletin No. 100G, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 1932, page 135. 
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See the Latest in Typing Technique -- 
The New, Complete 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


by Lessenberry and Jevon is now ready » » » 


Popular features of the first edition have been carried over to the 
second edition. Many new features. of typing technique have been 7 
introduced. This text recognizes, for the first time, the need for 
typing for personal use as well as for vocational use. Thus the course 


in typewriting is socialized. 


Examine this new text and see the following: new lesson plan con- 
sisting of a finger gymnastic drill, review practice, an exercise, 
remedial practice, and fixation practice — the constructive and thought- 
provoking content of exercises — the early introduction of words, 
sentences, and paragraphs — the different blocks of work which carry 
the student from one level of learning to another — the complete 
instructions — the optional exercises for regulating the rate of 
progress, for supplementary work, and to take care of individual 
differences — the regulation of syllable intensity of exercises, per- 
mitting a teacher to measure progress — the comprehensive corrective 


program — the early introduction of business letters. 


See this new text before planning your work for next year. Available 


for one-year or two-year courses. 


























SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Teaching of Office Practice 
(Continued from page 403) 


At this time, an individual folder in a numeric 
file is also assigned to each student. In this he 
may keep all approved assignments and credits. 
This folder is checked regularly and must be 
kept up to date at all times. This checking de- 
velops in the student a habit of keeping records 
periodically without being reminded. At the end 
of the term this sheet and the contents of the 
student’s individual folder should tally with the 
record kept by the instructor. 


Each assignment has something tangible to 
be turned in for checking and grading. Each 
assignment must be satisfactorily completed be- 
fore it is accepted. If the work is unsatisfactory, 
it is returned for alterations and corrections. 


All duplication done in office practice is work 
to be used by teachers in the classroom or outside 
job work. It therefore must be made as usable 
as work done in a regular commercial office before 
such work is considered a satisfactory exercise. 


All approved assignment credits are housed 
in a central numeric file until the entire budget 
is completed. 


Upon the completion of this budget, a mime- 
ographed final office practice sheet (Table B) is 
handed the students. It provides instructions as 
to the disposition of material which has been 
completed. All outgoing correspondence is 
folded and mailed. Carbon copies and other file 
copies are coded and sorted for direct alphabetic 
filing. These are filed in a central file under the 
supervision of the instructor. Care is taken not 
to give too detailed instruction. The student is 
given an opportunity to develop self-reliance 
and initiative. 


Students strive to develop the ability to work 
independently and to turn out a commendable 
product at a commercial rate of speed. Accuracy, 
speed, endurance, and working against time 
limit are stressed. The only restriction on talking 
and communicating with each other is that con- 
versation must be strictly business and voices 
low enough so that the nearest neighbor is not 
disturbed. Helping each other is discouraged. 
It is preferred that necessary information be 
obtained through self-application, if possible, or 
from the instructor. 


It will be understood that while we sense the 
utility objective in our work and bend every 
energy toward the development of that high 
degree of practical knowledge and skill which 
shall effectually establish our students in their 
work of making a living, we constantly are 
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mindful of the higher objective which adds hap- 
piness and contentment to the quality of that 
living which they are to make. 








The History and Present Tendencies 


of Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 411) 


a new subject is considered for addition to the 
curriculum, the answer, “Our course of study is 
already overcrowded,” will not suffice. The 
questions should be: “Are the subjects that will 
give the best training for life being offered our 
pupils?” “Will the subject under consideration 
better serve the needs of the community and the 
life of the student body?” If the answer to the 
last question is in the affirmative, the subject 
should be added to the curriculum. A late presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin stated: 


“The old-fashioned college, designed for a few 
favored classes, belongs to the past. The modern 
democratic and industrial world demands a 
university as broad as the life and interests of all 
the people.’”® 

Recent surveys have proved beyond doubt 
that only a small number of pupils who study 
bookkeeping and shorthand actually follow either 
of these as their life’s vocation. Most of them use 
the knowledge, but not always the skills, derived 
from studying these subjects, in whatever work 
they choose after graduation. Modern high 
school executives recognize the fact that the 
business life of our country is so broad and 
varied that pupils should not be forced to select 
their major in bookkeeping or stenography if 
their interest lies elsewhere; they should be 
allowed a third general choice. 


Beginning bookkeeping is now taught with 
the personal viewpoint as well as from the view- 
point of general business training or future spe- 
cialization in accounting. This subject is giving 
the pupil a knowledge of the organization of 
business, law, and economic principles of every- 
day life. The second, more than the first, year of 
bookkeeping is usually offered from the voca- 
tional standpoint, It is usually offered only to 
those who have shown special aptitude for the 
work in the first year. Some of the largest uni- 
versities in our country are insisting that pupils 
come to them possessed with skills in shorthand 
and typewriting, feeling that such pupils will 
be able to do better work by the possession of 
such skills. More and more we find the element 
of personal use predominating in the demand for 
the subjects that a decade ago were thought to 
be purely vocational. 


‘Ibid., pages 207 to 213. 
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The trend in teaching junior business training is definitely to general 
business training —a training to develop more intelligent consumers 
and more efficient producers — a social-business training to make junior 
high school and high school graduates more useful citizens. This text is 
proving popular because it fits into the general high school program. 
You can obtain a one-semester or a one-year text with or without work 
books and achievement tests. » » » » » » » » 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY — Specialists in Busi- 


ness Education — Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 








GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


Crabbe — Slinker 
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Not So Dumb 


Suspected of being mentally deficient, a schoolboy 
was asked by a psychologist: 

“How many ears has a cat?” 

“Two,” the lad replied instantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

The boy looked at him suspiciously. 

“Say,” he inquired, “didn’t you ever see a cat?” 


Harlemania 


Rastus: “What all is the the name of yo’ new wife» 
Big Boy?” 

Big Boy: “Ise calls her Shasta. Every time she 
goes shopping, shasta have this, shasta have dat!” 


Simple Bookkeeping 


A colored truck operator was informed that he 
could not get his money until he had submitted an 
itemized statement for a certain hauling job. After 
much meditation he scribbled the following bill: 

“3 comes and 3 goes at 4 bits a went—$3.” 


Changed His Mind 


A man consulted a real estate agent for a write-up 
of the property he wanted to sell. When the agent 
submitted his description of the property, the owner 
exclaimed: “Read that again.” After the second 
reading, the owner said: 

“T don’t think I’ll sell. I’ve been looking for that 
kind of place all my life, but until you read that 
description I didn’t know I had it.” 


Tommy returned from school with a perplexed 
brow. ‘“What’s the matter, sonny?” asked his father. 

“T can’t get a certain sum right,” returned the boy. 
“T wish you’d help me with it, dad.” 

His father shook his head. ‘“Can’t, my boy,” he 
said, “it wouldn’t be right.” 

“IT don’t suppose it would,” Tommy replied, “but 
you might have a try!” 


The Right Answer 


The bright pupil looked long and thoughtfully at 
the second examination question, which read: “State 
the number of tons of coal shipped out of the United 
States in any given year.” Then his brow cleared and 
he wrote: 

“*1492—none.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Life’s Inequalities 


He was a good-natured Irishman, and was one of 
a number of men employed in erecting a new building. 
The owner of the building said to him one day: 

“Pat, didn’t you tell me that a brother of yours is 
a lawyer?” 

“Yis, sor,” replied Pat. 

“And you a hod carrier! The good things of life 
are not equally divided, are they?” 

“No, sor,” said Pat. “Poor fellow! 
couldn’t do this to save his loife!” 


Not Scholar, But Business Man 


After terrific struggle, the freshman finally finished 
his examination paper, and then at the end wrote: 

“Dear Professor: If you sell any of my answers to 
the funny papers I expect you to split 50-50 with me.” 


No Insignia 


A little city boy was visiting his country cousin. 

“What do you know about cows?” quizzed the 
country lad. “You don’t even know if that’s a Jersey 
cow.” 

“T don’t know from here, ’cause I can’t see its 
license.” 


My brother 


Small Girl (to seven-year-old boy friend): ‘Oh, I 
think you’re lots better looking than your daddy.” 

Boy (true child of the motor era): “Well, I oughta 
be—I’m a later model.” 


‘What are you children playing?”” asked mother 
one day. 

“We're playing church,” replied Jackie. 

“How nice!” said mother; “but worshippers 
shouldn’t whisper in church.” 

“We know that, mother,” said Jackie, “but we’re 
the choir.” 

a * * 


High Geared 


“Your boy friend talks too much. He rattles on 
like a flivver. I’m afraid he is a flat tire.” 
“I know, pa, but his clutch is grand.” 


Father: “Now, Tommy, you’ve been at school a 
long time. What is the wife of an Indian called?” 

Tommy: “A squaw, Dad.” 

Father: “Good. And can you tell me what his 
child is called?” 

Tommy: “A squawler.” 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BACKGROUND 
|| THEY WILL NEED WHEN 
| THEY LEAVE SCHOOL 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Loso and Hamilton 


is designed for a finishing course — a course to take care 


of the transition from the classroom to the office position. 





This comprehensive course covers office practice, office 


routine, office machines, and office ethics. It is valuable 





for schools regardless of whether or not they are com- 


pletely equipped with office machines. 


Ss 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


| | (Specialists in Business Education) 
| 

| 

! 


| 

1 

| Available with a work book and a teachers’ manual. 
| 

|| 

|| 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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WANTED 











Address Replies to 


‘ Streets-Cincinnats2- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, commercial teacher and department 
organizer, desires position. Qualified to teach all com- 


mercial subjects and general science. College graduate 
holder of B. C. S. degree. Have had practical office and 
teaching experience. Can furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Address, No. 597. 





There must be some school executive with human 
interest willing to assist a college-trained man, age 38. 
Have beenfwithout work in chosen field this year and am 
now in n of monet: assistance. To the school 
willing to invest in me, I offer the ample security of 
thorough training, successful experience, and unques- 
tioned ability to fill acceptably an: public, private, or 
college position. Credentials as to character, habits, and 
ability will disclose real merit. Cannot purchase a 
school except on contract basis. Teachers’ agencies 
should ignore this advertisement. Address, No. 598. 





Position wanted as teacher, teacher-solicitor, or 
principal. Would consider the purchase of a school or 
an interest in a school. Twenty years’ experience. College 
and business college graduate. Address, No. 599. 





Position as teacher-salesman or salesman wanted by 
young man experienced in teaching, managing, and 
enrollment work. Successful experience in addressing 
high school assemblies and contacting officials. Have 
taught all commercial subjects. Reasonable salary and 
commission. Best of references. Address, No. 600. 





A-1 commercial teacher can handle all commercial 
subjects. Had charge of the commercial departments 
of the three best commercial schools in New York City. 
Can handle any position or principalship with credit to 
any school. Will g0 anywhere on trial; accept any reason- 
able offer. Available at once. Address, No. 601. 





Young lady with A. M. Degree and complete business 
training desires a position. Five years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Can teach mathematics, Latin, and music in 
addition to commercial subjects. Unusual ability and 


high scholarship record. Address, No. 602. 







Young man wants position with business school for 
the summer. Have B. A. degree. Nine years’ experience 
in high school and business school. Can teach all com- 


mercial subjects. Will accept moderate salary. Available 
Address, No. 603. 


June 1. 





High school commercial teaching position wanted by 

young man of 31 with B. S. degree and New York State 

Certificate. Six years’ business experience. Capable of 

qeacmese major sports. Best of references. Address, 
o. le 





Man and wife wish connection with business school. 
an are producers. 
ease. 


Will consider part ownership or 
Address, No. 605. 









Lady teacher with several years’ experience and 
holder of Gregg Shorthand certificate, desires position 
in a business college. Good disciplinarian and capable 


of supervision. Can teach accounting, typing, shorthand 
and all allied subjects. Address, No. 60e. F 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Teacher of bookkeeping, 
desires position. Have no objections to long hours or 
selling tuition. A-1 references given as to ability as 
teacher and salesman. Address, No. 607. 


Gregg Shorthand, etc., 





Teaching position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of state life certificate and M. A. degree. 
My work has the approval and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 608. 





Experienced solicitor wishes to locate with a reliable 
school. Best of references. Address, No. 609. 





Position wanted by capable and experienced man. 
Can teach all business college subjects and solicit. 
College education. Own car. Address, No. 610. 





Position wanted by lady teacher, 23 years of age. Can 
teach shorthand, typing, business English, penmanship 
and spelling. Address, No. 611. 





Woman, holder of A. B. degree from Baylor Univer- 
sity, desires —— to teach in Texas public schools. 
Have had eight years’ experience as commercial teacher, 
and three years’ office experience. Can teach Gregg 
Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and allied sub- 
jects. Daughter has had one year of college work and is 
capable of teaching commercial subjects. She also de- 
sires a position. Address, No. 612. 





Man and wife (or either) want connection with school- 
Both experienced teachers, and both have been business 
college owners and managers. Will work on straight 
salary, on salary and percentage, or on straight percent- 
age of earnings; or will lease on profit-sharing basis. 
Prefer to join with a good outside man who can produce 
enrollments while they take care of the inside work. 
Address, No. 613. 





Young man desires permanent connection with A-1 
business school as manager or ee member. Good 
character, honest and ambitious. ill accept small 
——. st start. Available now or in September. Address, 

o. b 


Young man with A. C. A. degree, two years’ rural 
school and four years’ commercial school teaching ex- 
perience. Four years’ business experience. I get results 


in my classroom. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Age 32, married. Address, No. 615. 


An experienced teacher of bookkeeping, higher ac- 
counting and allied subjects desires to make permanent 
connection with an A-1 business college needing the 
services of a man who is thoroughly competent to suc- 
cessfully produce splendid results. Salary a minor ob- 
jective, but a chance to be of service where proper efforts 
will be rewarded is main ambition. Have college degree 
and fifteen years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Open for immediate employment. Address, No. 616. 





WANTED: Position teaching shorthand, typewriting 

or bookkeeping in commercial school during the summer 

months. Twelve years’ experience in high school, B. S. 

ag ma state school. Excellent references. Address, 
Oo. A 




















MAY, 1933 


Woman, with ten years’ experience, desires a position 
as teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Holds 
an A. B. degree, and has had three years’ experience as 
part time librarian. Prefers work in the South. Ad- 
dress, No. 618. 


Teaching position wanted in commercial or public 
school by strong, well-qualified woman commercial 
teacher. Can handle any commercial subject including 
Stenotypy. Excellent references. Eighteen years’ teach- 
ing experience. Can produce results. Available at once. 
Address, No. 619. 





Young lady, with six years’ experience in both public 
and private schools, desires summer position as teacher 
or solicitor. Will accept small salary, and will go any- 
where. Address, No. 620. 





Thoroughly experienced commercial teacher desires 

ition. penman and A-1 instructor. Experienced 

school management, advertising, and field work. 
Would like to correspond with a private business school 
in need of a competent man. Salary second considera- 
tion. Would teach or manage a school on commission 
basis. Address, No. 621. 





Young man, college graduate with degree, eight 
years’ experience as commercial teacher, four years’ 
Office experience, desires ition in a reputable business 
school or high school. references. discipli- 
narian. Holder of life state certificate. Moderate salary. 
Will consider position anywhere. Address, No. 622. 





WANTED: Position as manager or instructor in some 
good business college, by an experienced business college 
man, ha the approval and endorsement of some of 
the best school men. penman, and experienced 
trainer of teachers. Can handle any department of 
business college work. Address, No. 623. 





Position wanted by woman teacher having A. B. 
degree. Ten years’ experience as a commercial teacher. 
Can furnish references. Qualified to teach Gregg Short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 636. 





Girl with University of Nebraska degree and five 
years’ teaching experience. Can give good references as 
to character, morals, social qualities. Can teach type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, English, and Latin. 
Address, No. 637. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Founded in 1895. Excellent reputation. Splendid 
climate. Will sell part interest to a good solicitor. Lo- 
cated in the mountains of the South. Address, No. 625. 





FOR SALE: Either one-half interest or the entire 
school. Located in Texas, in excellent territory of 10,000 
eople. School can be bought cheaply as I want to retire 
rom school work. No leasing proposition considered. 
Address, No. 626. 





Well established school for sale; located in Southern 
city with a large trade territory. If interested, write for 
details. Address, No. 627. 





A good paying school for man and wife. Only business 
college in a city of 39,000, with suburban cities adjoining 
of over 100,000. We have made $4,000 to $5,00 a year. 
Address, No. 628. 





For sale or want active partner. School of limited 
capacity. Good return for two active workers. Suburban 
New York City. Address, Box D, 4136 Elbertson Street, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Complete Multigraph Equipment, 
Senior Model No. 4, with ccerplete set of type. 
Has run less than 10,000 copies. Make me an 
offer. Address, No. 624. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Two experienced degree teachers are interested in 
leasing. with option of buying, a going school with 
possibilities of expansion. Address, No. ° 





Experienced school man wants to 
a business college. 
Address, No. 630. 


urchase or lease 
I can furnish splendid references. 





Young man desires to buy part interest in business 
college. Has taught Gr Shorthand and accounting, 
and done soliciting. Address, No. 631. 





Will pay cash for a good two-teacher business college. 
Must be well established. Give full details concerning 
your school in first letter. Address, No. 639. 





Wanted to buy an interest in a well-established 
business college, preferably one in the State of Texas. 
Only those which can stand a rigid investigation need 
answer. Address, No. 640. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: "Four Stenotypes 
at very reasonable price. Will exchange for type- 
writers— any standard makes. Address, Carolina 
Commercial College, 10 W. North St., Greenville, 
South Carolina. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: Experienced field man for good territory in 
Southern city. Practically no competition. Must be a 
producer. Address, No. 632. 





Wanted: Lady who is experienced to join me in es- 
tablishing a business college. Unlimited territory. 
Practically no competition. Must be able to take steno- 
— department and invest reasonable amount. 

ertain to succeed. Organization started. References 
exchanged. Address, No. 633. 





WANTED: Man, holding C. P. A. certificate, to head 
accounting department in private school. An Eastern 
man preferred. Should be capable and willing to do 
part-time field work during summer months. Good 
opportunity for properly qualified man. State qualifica- 
tions in full, give references, and submit photograph 
with application. Address, No. 634. 





Experienced man wanted, holding degree, good dis- 
ciplinarian, to invest in a well-known and well-equipped 
business school, located in large city in Central states. 
Address, No. 635. 





Wanted, by small New England business college, a 
woman teacher of Gr Shorthand, typing, bookkeep- 
ing and penmanship. ust be experienced, a good dis- 
ciplinarian, and not a clock watcher. Night school two 
evenings a week. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address, No. 638. 





NOTICE 


Teachers desiring an Index to articles published 
in ‘“The Balance Sheet”’’ during the school year 
ane may obtain a copy, free of charge, by 
writ 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
1-3 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











the BALANCE SHEET 


Lift Your Salesmanship Course Out of a Theoretical 


Atmosphere! Make it Practical 





Just 
adopted for 







basic use in 
Utah 


More than thirty leading business firms co- 
operated with the author by furnishing 
illustrations, suggestions, and samples of 
sales manuals. 
¢ 

The author’s wide experience in selling, 
advertising, and teaching enables him to 
interpret the needs of the salesperson and 
the needs of the teacher. He presents the 


principles of salesmanship in a vivid, con- 


crete manner. 


~ 


By 
FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 


by R. G. Walters 


Using--- 


Principles of selling are made workable in 
the classroom through interesting questions, 
problems, and projects. These increase 
interest and serve to fix the principles in the 


minds of the students. 


A work book is available with special 
business forms, stationery for completing the 
problems, and instructional tests. Instruc- 


tional tests may be used as study guides. 


6 


A complete manual is furnished free to 
teachers. The manual provides teaching 


suggestions and answers to the questions, 


problems, and projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati - 
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Chicago - San Francisco 
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Advanced Courses 


in Accounting 


SHERWOOD’s ACCOUNTANCY 








Many people who are now practicing 
public accounting have studied SHER- 
WOOD'S ACCOUNTANCY. The new 
series of four volumes is the outgrowth of 
the demand for independent units for ad- 
vanced courses. A work book containing 
special stationery and tests may be obtained 


with each volume. The four volumes are: 


Fundamentals of Accounting 
Constructive Accounting 
Income Tax Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 


| A book of C. P. A. Prob- 


lems may also be obtained. 
















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 











The Most Complete Teaching Aids 


are Available with 


the NEW 





by PETERS and POMEROY 


The teachers’ manual is a methods book in itself. It pro- 
vides a bibliography, a list of sources of information on 
state and federal legislation, and the following informa- 
tion for each chapter (a) an outline of each section in the 
chapter, with a summary of the points of law involved, 
(b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter in the devel- 
opment of a knowledge of law, (c) a list of specific points 
to be emphasized, (d) case questions, (e) questions for 


discussion, (f) case problems. 


The questions as well as the answers are printed in the 
manual. An important feature is that page and paragraph 
references are given with the answers to all questions 
and problems. For example, if a student questions the 
validity of an answer, the teacher can refer him to the 
exact page and paragraph in the text where he will find 


the problem discussed. 


A work book has just been completed. Achievement 


tests are in the process of being prepared. 


If you have not seen the new COMMERCIAL LAW by 


Peters and Pomeroy, examine it before making a change. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 








